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"Dawn" 


Morning  light  and  morning  bell 
Campus,  walk,  field  and  well. 

Voices  mingling  on  the  air. 
Caps  and  gowns  are  everywhere. 

Stately  buildings,  vine  a  bloom; 
Silent  hall  and  empty  room. 

Tree  tops  nodding  lazily. 

Bits  of  bright  blue  summery  sky. 

Birds  onlooking  flit  and  sing. 
Whirring  insects  on  the  wing. 

Parting  lovers — rivals,  too: — 
Friendships  fondly  pledged  anew. 

Joy  and  sadness,  songs  and  tears; 
Vistas  length'ning  down  the  years. 

Now  my  eyes  are  blurred  and  dim. 
As  I  look  at  Her  and  Him, 

Wonder  what  it's  all  about, 

To  make  one  feel  so  down  and  out? 

My  heart,  too,  sings  out  of  tune. 
Till-say!  Gee  Whiz! 
Why,  this  is 
June. 


STOtiOi; 


fOUR  long  years  have  we  toiled 
within  the  walls  of  old 
M.  H.  S.  and  four  short  years 
have  we  mixed  fun  with  our 
toils.  Our  M.  H.  S.  course  has 
been  run. 

We  are  now  facing  our 
future,  a  future  in  which  our 
castles  are  far  more  splendid 
than  any  of  medieval  times.  We  are 
glad  to  enter  that  future  and  yet 
reluctantly  leave  behind  us  our  H.  S. 
days  which  we  tried  to  make  famous. 

Inasmuch  as  the  class  of  nine- 
teen hundred  fourteen  will  no  longer 
make  M.  H.  S.  history  we  wish,  for 
a  little  while,  to  go  back  over  our 
high  school  life  and  in  this  book  to 
preserve  the  history  of  the  class  of 
nineteen  hundred  fourteen  lest  the 
sea  of  future  time  completely  obliviate 
it  from  our  memories. 
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Martinsville  High  School 
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The  Senior  Class 


MISS  BLANCHE  BAIN 

Instructress  in  History  and  Civics; 
Indiana  University  A.  B.  1911.  In- 
structress in  M.  H.  S.  since  January, 
1913. 


MISS  HANNAH  STEVENS 


MISS  LIDA  CRAMER 


Instructress  in  English;  graduate 
of  Indiana  University.  A.  B.  1907,  A. 
M.  1910.  Instructress  in  M.  H.  S. 
since   1910. 


Instructress  in  English  and  Latin; 
graduate  Cleveland  Ohio  Woman's  Col- 
lege; Western  Reserve  University, 
two  years;  Oberlin  College,  two  years 
A.  B.  Instructress  in  M.  H.  S.  since 
1913. 


Dedication 

We,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Fourteen,  take  pleasure  in 
dedicating  our  Annual  to  Miss  Blanche  Bain,  Miss  Hannah  Stevens  and  Miss 
Lida  Cramer 
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The  Faculty 


J.   E.  ROBINSON 
Superintendent;      graduate        State 
Normal;    Principal   in   M.   H.   S.    1887- 
1901;  Superintendent  since  1901. 


A.  H.  MINES 
Principal;  instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Geometry,  Arithmetic  and  Agriculture 
Graduate  from  State  Normal  1907; 
instructor  since  1907;  Principal  since 
1910. 


MISS    EDNA    BROWN 

Instructress  In  Domestic  Science, 
Knglisli,  Uiology  and  Algebra;  Stud- 
ent Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
19111912;  Depauw  University,  1912- 
1914.  Instructress  In  M.  H.  S.  since 
January,  1911. 


A.  w.  Mccracken 

Instructor  in  Physical  Geography, 
Biology,  Agriculture  and  Chemistry; 
graduate  State  Normal.  1911;  instruc- 
tor in  M.  H.  S.  since  1911. 


CLAUDE    E.   COHEE 

Instructor  in  Algebra  and  Geome- 
try; graduate  of  State  Normal,  1909; 
instructor  in  M.  H.  S.  since  1911. 


MISS  TWANETTE  NUTTER 
Supervisor  of  Music;  Earlham  Col- 
lege 1906-1907;  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  1910;  Post  Graduate 
Normal  Course  in  New  England  Con- 
servatory, 1911.  Supervisor  in  M. 
H.  S.  since  1912. 


MISS   LILLIAN    HART 
Instructress  in  Latin;   Graduate     of 
DePauw;    Kappa  Kappa   Gamma,   Phi 
Beta    Kappa;    Instructress    in    M.    H. 
S.  since  1910. 


MISS   LELLA  VAUGHT 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  M.  H. 
since  1907. 


The  Staff 


Top  row,  left  to  right 

James  Reed,  Reporter  '16, 
Gerald  Overton,  Reporter,  '15 
Edward  Miller,  Business  Manager, 
Bertha  Whitaker,  Reporter,  '13 
Miriam  Mason,  Reporter,  '16 
Ruth  Walters,  Reporter,  '17 
Naomi  Gum,  Reporter,  '17 
Cecil  Harper,  Reporter,    17 


Bottom  row,  left  to  right 

Cora  Bain,  Reporter,   14 
Ralph  Lowder,  Exchange  Editor,  '14 
'14    Ruth  Mannan,  Local  Editor,  '14 
Francis  McCord,  Editor,  '14 
Myla  Thornburgh,  Society  Editor,  '14 
Glenn  Crawford,  Athletic  Editor,  '14 
Lucille  Shireman,  Reporter,  '14 
Lewis  St. John,  Circulation  Manager,  '14 


EDITORIAL 


Senior  Number 


THE  SQUEALER 


June  5,  1914 


The  editors  desire  to  express  in  this,  the  sixth  number  of  the  school  annual,  our 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  extended  by  the  business  men  and  the  help  and  encour- 
agement given  by  the  faculty  and  our  patrons.  We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
have  our  monthly  publications,  as  has  been  the  custom,  and  hope  that  this  number 
will  more  than  satisfy  our  readers.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  this  the  best  num- 
ber of  the  annual  ever  published,  and  it  is  our  one  hope  that  our  motto,  "Honest  Ef- 
fort is  Never  Spent  in  Vain,"  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  issue. 


EXCHANGES 


We  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the 

receipt  of  the  following  papers : 

"The  Informer,"  Geneva,  Ind. 

"The  Press,"  Clinton,  Ind. 

"The  Review,"  Galveston,  Tex. 

"The  Caldron,"  Ft.  W^ayne,  Ind. 

"The  X-Ray,"  Anderson,  Ind. 

"The  Topic,"  Jefifersonville,  Ind. 

"The  Palmetto  and  The  Pine,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

"The  Goshen  College  Record,"  Goshen, 
Ind. 

"The  Indiana  Student,"  Bloomington,  Ind. 

"The  Indian  Leader,"  Haskel  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

"The  Butler  Collegian,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"The  Optimus,"  Bloomington,  Ind. 
"The  Crimson,"  Goshen,  Ind. 
"The  Owl,"  Rockford,  111. 
"The  Kinnikinick,"  Cherry,  Wash. 
"The  Skirmisher,"  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
"The  Reflector,"  Newcastle,  Ind. 
"The  World,"  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
"The  Monitor,"  Lafayette,  Ind. 
"The  Helios,"  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
"DePauw  Daily,"  Greencastle,  Ind. 
"Marion  Survey,"  Marion,  Ind. 
"The  Blue  and  White,"  Perry,  Iowa. 
"The  College  Triangle,"  Hanover,  Ind. 
"The  Prep  Owl,"  State  Preparatory 

School  of  Bowlder,  Colo. 
"Shortridge  Daily  Echo,"  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
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FRED  ABRAHAM 


HORACE  ABBOTT 


FRANCIS    McCORD 


Officers 

President:  Fred  Abraham 

Vice-President:  Horace  Abbott 

Secretarg-Treasurer:  Francis  McCord 


Motto 

"Honest  Effort   Is   Never   Spent  In   Vain" 


Flower 

American   Beauty  Rose 


Colors 

Red  and  White 


EDITH   BAKER 

**WcII,  I'm  a  woman  and  as  such   must 
speak". 


FLOYD  HARPER 

Not  old  enough  for  a   man,   nor   young 
enough  for  a  boy" 


KATE  SCOTT 

Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman" 


CLASS    HISTORY 

Gladys  Bray. 

Hear  the  loudly  calling-  bells, 

High  School  bells! 
What  a  world  of  grand  importance 

Their  summoning  foretells ! 

|T  seemed  to  us  then,  on  the  morn   of   September   5,    1910,   that  nothing 
could  ever  be  more  important  than  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  old 
school  bell.     But,  arriving  there,  we  timidly  took  our  seats  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  majestic  assembly  hall  of  the  Martinsville  High  School 
building.     One  and  fourscore   we  numbered  then. 
We  could  hardly  have  borne  the  "Big  T  and  little  you"  glances  of  the  Sopho- 
mores and  the  condescending  "Oh,  you  green   Freshies"  of  the  dignified  Seniors, 
.  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly  and  friendly  nods  and  smiles  of  the  Juniors. 

As  "misery  loves  company,"  we  soon  banded  ourselves  together  and  held  our 
first  meeting  at  the  home  of  Marie  Johnson,  where  we  elected  the  following  officers : 
Clyde  Schmidt,  President;  Ruth  Mannan,  Vice-President,  and  Francis  McCord, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  this  meeting,  the  Sophomores  honored  us  with  a 
call,  which,  to  this  day,  has  never  been  repeated.  Soon  after,  we  met  "en  masse" 
at  the  home  of  Myla  Thornburg,  where  we,  in  a  very  businesslike  manner,  selected 
our  class  flower,  the  American  Beauty  Rose,  our  colors  being  red  and  white. 

A  few  hay-rides  made  oases  in  the  desert  of  this,  our  Freshman  year.  We 
also  enjoyed  two  ably  rendered  programs,  one  of  short  readings  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  the  other,  a  dramatic  reading,  "Kenilworth,"  by  Miss  Ida  Faye  Smith. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  our  timidity  miraculously  vanished,  as  we  gave  vent 
to  our  exuberant  spirits  in  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  class  yells  the  natives  of 
Martinsville  have  ever  heard,  and  in  a  few  days  marched  forth,  soon  to  assume 
the  name  of  Sophomores,  and,  like  Alexander  of  old,  "sighing  for  other  worlds  to 
conquer." 


MORSE  STOKER 

*I'm  a  fcUow  of  the  strangest  mind  i*  the 
world." 


MARY    ROBINSON 

'It  best  becomes  you  to  be  merry'' 


LEO    CAIN 

"Mirth,  with  thee,  I  mean  to  dwell" 


Returninq'  in  the  fall,  we  found  that  our  forces  were  somewhat  impaired,  but 
those  left  were  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  "ready  for  the  fray,"  glad  that  the  first  hu- 
miliating year  was  over.  Assembling  in  the  Algebra  room  we  elected  these  officers: 
Fred  Abraham,  President,  which  office  he  has  so  ably  filled  these  three  years ;  Ruth 
Mannan,  Vice-President,  and  Francis  McCord,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who,  like 
the  highest  official  of  our  nation,  has  held  his  seat  four  years. 

We  enjoyed  several  hayrides,  among  them  one  to  Lucille  Shireman's  and  one 
to  Pois  and  Mary  Robinson's,  where  enjoyable  times  were  had.  There  were  sev- 
eral interesting  programs  and  again  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Smith  in 
"The  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  From  the  high  pinnacle  on  which  we  are  now  standing, 
the  grand  (?)  choruses  of  Miss'George's  day,  to  which  many  of  our  number  be- 
longed, look  very  comical  and  we  wonder  if  the  class  of  '14  has  not  had  a  deeper 
love  for  good  music  ever  since. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  at  the  class  play,  "Cupid  at  Vassar,"  a  striking  inci- 
dent, almost  a  prophecy,  occurred.  During  the  fierce  contest  of  yells,  at  the  verv 
c'-isis,  when  voices  were  breaking  and  throats  were  aching,  a  fair  white  dove,  bear- 
ing nioft  the  beautiful  red  and  white  streamers  of  class  '14,  was  loosened  bv  some 
of  our  leaders,  among  them  SchaefiFer  Hildebrand,  whom  we  greatlv  miss  from 
among  us  and  whose  memory  we  all  love.  The  bird  assumed  its  loftv  position  and 
our  colors  arc  still  ])roudly  waving  as  they  did  then,  above  all  others. 

Having  passed  honorably  and  creditably  through  the  ordeals  of  under-class- 
mcn  years,  with  broadened  shoulders  and  well  -poised  heads,  we  entered  the  famil- 
iar walls  of  the  dear  old  school  building.  Juniors,  at  last!  At  a  class  meeiing  at 
Marie  Johnson's,  the  only  change  in  officers  were  that  Horace  Abbott  was  made 
First  \''ice-President  and  Marie  Johnson  Second  \'ice-Presi(lent.  Thi'^  being  our 
h'lrd  year  we  settled  down  to  work,  most  of  us  carr}'ing  five  hard  studies.  Many 
were  llu-  pleasures  we  fort'eited,  trxing  to  fatlK^ni  Cicero's  antagonism  to  C'ltaline  or 
determine  the  \-elocit\-  of  sound  transmission,  or  etc.,  etc. 

.Again  we  were  glad  to  lay  aside  our  work,  and  listen  to  Miss  Smith,  who  gave 
us  "The  Merchant  of  \'enice"  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  We  enioved  other  pro- 
grams and  hoIi(la}s  during  the  year.     Toward  spring,  we  began  to  look  forward  to 


LUCILLE  SHIREMAN 

'There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  about  the  iacz^* 


done^^ 


HAROLD    FUSELMAN 

But  since  he's  here  let's  ste  what  he  has 


HELEN    MILLER 

Her  modest  look  a  cottage  might  adorn" 


a  two-days'  sprino^  vacation.  Oh,  how  glorious!  But  it  never  came.  The  flood 
came  and  school  went  on.  This  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  which 
prostrated  several  of  our  band,  but  they  survived  and  were  soon  back  in  their 
ranks  again. 

Now  the  important  time  of  our  career  was  at  hand  and  the  last  week  we  were 
excused  from  classes  to  decorate  the  church  for  Baccalaureate  and  Commence- 
ment and  the  club  rooms  for  the  Junior  prom,  which  has  gone  into  history  as  the 
grandest  ever.  Thus  gloriously  ended  our  third  year's  work,  but  upon  none  do  we 
look  back  with  more  satisfaction  and  pride.  And  as  we  received  the  cards  which 
pronounced  us  Seniors,  down  deep  in  our  hearts  we  thought  "How  sweet  are  the 
rewards  of  labor." 

Only  twoscore  we  numbered  as  we  answered  the  summons  of  the  school  bell  on 
September  15,  1913,  and  took  our  coveted  seats  in  the  Senior  quarters,  ready  for 
the  last  but  not  the  least  year  of  our  High  School  life.  And  what  a  year  it  has 
been! ,  Time  and  space  forbid  us  to  but  touch  upon  the  exploits  of  this,  our  "an- 
nus mirabilis."  At  our  class  meeting  at  Harold  Fuselman's.  the  same  able  officers 
were  unanimously  re-elected:  Fred  Abraham,  President;  Horace  Abbott,  Vice- 
President  and  Francis  McCord,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  At  this  meeting,  after 
much  parleying,  we  decided  to  name  our  class  paper  "The  Squealer,"  and  also  up- 
on our  class  rings  or  pins,  as  each  desired. 

One  of  our  jolliest  affairs  this  year  was  a  Hallowe'en  barn  party  at  which  we 
all  assernbled  as  ghosts,  each  bringing  one  guest,  the  hostesses  being  Fdyth  Baker, 
Eleanor  Harper,  Kathryn  Scott  and  Cora  Bain.  Eats  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  served.  A  surprise  was  given  for  our  worthy  Secretary  and  Treasurer  on 
his  eighteenth  birthday  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  had.  \A'e  have  had  some 
excellent  literary  and  musical  programs  this  year,  among  them  the  one  in  which 
Edyth  Baker  and  Shirley  Kriner  presented  a  pleasing  pantomime.  We  were  all 
pleased  with  the  play  given  one  Friday  afternoon  by  the  Dramatic  Club,  in  which 
Edyth  Baker,  a  prominent  Senior,  acquitted  herself  very  creditably.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  High  School  Orchestra  made  its  first  appearance  and  furnished  excel- 
lent music, ,  We  take  class  pride  in  saying  that  some  of  these  musicians  are  members 


FRED    STEIGER 

'^Blessed  with  plain  reason  and  with 
sober  sense" 


BERYLE  SUMMERS 

**Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes,  on  gazers  strike 
Andf  like  the  sun  they  shine  on  all  alike" 


RALPH   LOWDER 

**Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me,  rise. 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies" 


of  Class  '14.  \^'e  also  have  several  artists  of  no  small  ability  and  were  very  proud 
to  see  some  of  their  j^ood  work  in  the  art  exhibit  at  the  library  in  May.  This  year 
ao^ain  we  enjoyed  a  reading-  by  Miss  Smith,  "The  Melting  Pot,"  which  was  highly 
appreciated  by  all. 

We  claim  precedence  in  being  the  first  class  of  M.  H.  S.  to  don  uniforms.  On 
the  first  of  December,  the  boys  appeared  in  their  blue  flannel  shirts,  red  ties  and 
light  corduroy  trousers  and  the  girls  in  black  middies,  red  ties  and  black  skirts, 
amazing  the  Freshmen,  winning  the  admiration  of  the  Sophomores,  arousing  the 
envy  of  ihe  Juniors  and  gaining  the  highest  praise  and  commendation  of  the  whole 
faculty.  And  our  opinion  of  ourselves  did  not  decrease  when  the  other  classes 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  copy-cat,  except  the  poor  little  Freshies,  whom  we  sup- 
pose were  too ,  but  we  will  be  charitable  for  they  are  following  in  our  foot- 
steps and  we  wish  all  the  classes  well. 

Domestic  Science  has  been  a  new  department  in  High  School  this  year,  Miss 
Edna  Brown  of  Class  '11  being  the  teacher.  The  class  did  remarkably  well  consid- 
ering its  hampered  conditions  in  both  sewing  and  cooking. 

O,  the  pie  and  cake  and  custard, 

O,  the  salad  rich  with  mustard, 

All  good  appetites  beguiling. 

Kept  us  ever  smiling,  smiling. 

Smiling  as  we  never  hoped  to  smile  before. 

.-\s  our  dinners  we  were  getting, 

And  so  oft  our  stoves  upsetting, 

Causing  fires  to  blaze  upon  us 

And  to  scare  us  o'er  and  o'er. 

Then  would  Ilines  come  running,  running. 

Running  as  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  run  before, 

r>ut  (he  stoves  would  be  uprighted, 

And  again  they  would  be  lighted. 

Quiet  there — nothing  more. 

About  this  time  we  lost  one  of  our  number.     Marie  Johnson,  who  was  to 


SUSIE    WHISBNAND 

*Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  floweret"^ 


EDWARD  MILLER 

'One  helpless  look  of  blooming  infancy" 


BLANCHE   HESS 

Fair  was  her  face  and  spotless  was  her 
mind" 


be  one  of  our  Domestic  Science  girls,  dcci  ded  rather  to  put  theory  into  practice  and 
forthwith  assumed  the  affairs  of  a  household.  Before  we  had  fully  recovered 
from  this  surprise,  her  seat  was  occupied  by  Edward  Edwards,  the  minister's  son, 
since  which  time  M.  H.  S.  has  been  liberally  supplied  with  piety. 

Our  eyes  will  have  grown  dim  and  our  hair  turned  gray  before  we  forget  the 
spreads  shared  with  our  teachers,  particularly  the  ones  in  which  Aeneas  and  the 
events  of  the  Civil  war  played  a  prominent  part. 

We  have  had  two  very  interesting  debates  this  spring.  One.  between  the  4A's 
and  4B's,  in  which  the  afifirmative  side,  which  was  victorious,  were  Horace  Ab- 
bott, Marie  Norman  and  Edward  Edwards.  The  negatives  were  Glenn  Crawford, 
Lois  Robinson  and  Francis  McCord.  The  Panama  canal  toll  question  was  settled. 
The  other  was  between  the  Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  which  the  Senior  honor  was  at 
stake.  The  subject  was  "Woman  Should  Vote."  The  Seniors,  the  affirmative, 
the  victorious,  were  Fred  Steiger,  Edyth  Baker  and  Gladys  Bray.  The  Juniors,  the 
negative,  the  defeated,  were  Earl  Rooker.  Shirley  AlcNutt  and  Cecil  Wilson. 

We  have  had  athletics  all  through  High  School,  but  the  Basket  Ball  team  of 
this  year  was  exceptionally  good.  The  Senior  members  were  Fred  Steiger,  Francis 
McCord,  Lewis  St.  John,  Morse  Stoker  and  Floyd  Harper.  Several  Senior  boys 
and  girls  have  entered  the  field  meet  and  we  are  very  proud  of  them.  But  we  are 
all  athletes  (?)  when  the  new  fire  gong  sends  forth  its  musical  (?)  tones. 

Those  in  the  class  play,  "Mr.  Bob,"  have  been  busy  for  weeks  preparing  for  it 
and  the  rest  have  been  enthusiastically  practicing  class  yells  to  support  them. 

And  now  having  reached  the  goal  of  our  ambitions  toward  which  we  have 
been  struggling,  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride,  sorrow  and  happiness,  we  leave 
our  dear  old  school.  Perhaps  we  have  not  always  been  as  serious  and  sedate  as  the 
faculty  might  have  wished,  but  we  are  leaving  only  with  kindly  and  loving 
thoughts  toward  all  and  hope  only  the  same  may  follow  us  wherever  we  may  go. 

How  can  T  leave  thee? 
How  can  T  from  thee  part  ? 
Thou  onlv  hast  my  heart, 
M.  H.  S.,  believe. 

Thou  hast  this  soul  of  mine, 
So'  clbsely  bound  to  thine, 
No  other  can  I  love. 
Save  thee  alone. 


FRED    ABRAHAM 

'He  gazed  and  gazed  but  little    thought'' 


RUTH  MANNAN 

'*She's  pretty  to  walk  with,    witty  to  talk 
with,  and  pleasant  to  think  upon" 


FRANCIS    McCORD 

"Whate'er  he  did  was  done  -with  so  much  ease. 
In  him  alone  'twas  nattiral  to  please" 


CLASS    PROPHECY 


Ruth  Mannan. 


HILE  a  nurse  in  Mexico,  I  fell  a  victim  to  the  equatorial  fever,  and  as 
nurses  were  scarce,  T  was  waited  upon  by  an  old  Indian  squaw. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  try  to  describe  her  as  she  stood  at  the  side  of 

my  cot.     Around  her  head  was  tied  a  dingy  shawl  and  her  gray  stringy 

locks  hanging  over  her  forehead,  almost  covered  her  black  squinty  eyes. 

Her  teeth  were  jagged  and  her  nose  long  and  crooked.     Her  clothes  were  not  as  a 

regular  nurse's  outfit,  but  were  made  of  many  materials  and  patched  with  many 

colors. 

In  one  of  my  spells  of  delirium,  T  mentioned  the  names  of  my  classmates,  and 
when  T  recovered  she  informed  me  of  her  magic  power,  and  asked  if  T  washed  to 
know  the  future  of  each.  Being  very  fond  of  them,  of  course  my  answer  was 
affirmative. 

Pouring  lu-r  magic  powder  upon  the  lamp,  a  great  blue  smoke  flared  up,  which 
frightened  me  at  first.  lUit  soon  in  the  center  of  the  cloud  appeared  something 
strange  looking,  indistinguishable  at  first,  then  it  became  clearer  and  finally  I  saw 
there,  in  rapid  succession : 

Glenn  Crawford — silently  L'n^ing  his  plans  to  get  married  in  a  few  years. 
Beryl  Sunuiicrs — as  an  old  maid  had  established  a  winter  home  for  destitute  cats. 
Cora  Bain — had  taken  up  the  jiractice  of  osteopathy  and  was  beating  energy  into  her 

victims. 
Fred  Steiger — had  opened  a  school  where  he  was  teaching  perfect  grammar. 
(tladys  Bray — had  joined  the  Salvation  Army. 
Polla  Ihikc — had  invented  a  device  that  prevented  the  old  cow  from  kicking  the 

milk  pail  over. 
Helen  Miller — had  taken  a  trip  through  Europe  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions  and 

was  lecturing  on  lier  travels. 
Harold  Fuselnian—ri?.  a  wireless  operator  on  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine,  was  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Mars. 


MYLA  THORNBURGH 

"All's  well  to  her.     Above  her  fan 
She'd  make  sweet  eyes  to  any  man" 


MARION   LIVELY 

I  marvel  how  nature  could  ever  find  space 
For  so  many  strange  contrasts  in  one 
human  face" 


MABEL   PEARCY 

"My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have 


hls'^ 


Marie  Norman — with  the  world  at  her  feet  was  gaily  waving  a  "Votes  for  Women" 

standard. 
Charles  Baker — had  become  suddenly  rich  from  the  sale  of  his  patent  medicines. 
Eleanor  Harper — had  a  position  in  the  first  grade,  teaching  the  yomig  minds  the 

secret  of  her  growth. 
Edivard  Miller — had  opened  up  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sawdust  heads. 
Lois  Robinson — was  in  Paris,  where  she  was  startling  the  people  by  her  imported 

fashions. 
David  McKinley — had  opened  a  sanitarium  for  lunatics. 

Howard  Baker — had  gone  to  California  where  he  was  vainly  hunting  for  radium. 
Mae  Lewis — remained  upon  the  farm  where  she  went  through  her  daily  tasks,  as 

faithfully  as  she  had  performed  her  school  duties. 
Edyth  Baker — had  gained  great  fame  as  an  actress  by  her  dramatic  voice. 
Mary  Robinson — waiting  for  the  right  "him"  to  show  up. 
Horace  Abbott — as  Al.  H.  S's  musical  instructor, 
Nora  Unversaw — married,  and  was  living  in  Indianapolis. 

Leo  Cain — as  a  street  fakir  had  succeeded  in  relieving  people  of  their  spare  change. 
Myla  Thornburgh — wife  of  a  French  Count  ,who  had  imprisoned  her  in  a  secret 

tower  to  prevent  her  from  doing  anything  rash. 
Lezvis  St.  John — commander  of  a  company  of  tin-soldiers. 
Zora  Richards — reaping  great  profits  from  her  chicken  farm. 

Morse  Stoker — playing  with  the  New  York  Giants  and  heralded  as  a  coming  star. 
Susan   Whisenand — had  opened  a  beauty  shop  and  had  invented  a  sure  cure  for 

freckles.  \ 

Ralph  Lowder — carrying  water  to  the  baby  elephants  with  the  Hanover  Glee  Club. 
Katherine  Scott — a   frequent  lecturer   in  M.  H.   S.  upon  "Control  that  temper," 

making  herself  the  example. 
Lucille  Shireman — successor  to  Mdlle.  Whitney. 

Francis  McCord — had  purchased  a  ranch  and  was  raising  Texas  steers. 
Earl  Russ — had  a  position  in  Africa  taming  monkeys. 
Fred  Abraham — was  in  India  madly  hunting  a  remedy  for  falling  hair. 
Clarence  Kirk — a  prospering  young  farmer  was  living  peacefully  at  home. 


HORACE    ABBOTT 

I  was  not  born  for  courts  and  great  affairs, 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe, and  say  my  prayers'^ 


DOLLA    DUKE 

*Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness" 


GLENN  CRAWFORD 

'Tis  said  that  some  have  died  for  love'' 


rioyd  Harper — was  teaching  school  where  he  used  the  rod  freely. 

Mabel  Pearey — instructress  in  Latin  at  M.  H.  S. 

Norris  Asher — a  famed  missionary  had  retired  on  a  pension  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  with  which  she  was  supporting  her  henpecked  husband. 

Blaueh  Hess — faithfully  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  flea. 

Flora  Baker — as  physical  culture  director  in  the  primary  grades  of  Martinsville 
public  schools. 

Marion  Lkrly — as  assistant  to  Prof.  Wayne  McCracken  of  Yale. 

lidii'ard  Ildwards — chauffeur  for  other  cars  besides  his  own. 

Ruth  Majinau — as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  was  doing  great  work  in  the  elimination  of 
I  he  white  plague. 


HOW  YOU  MAY  KNOW  THEM 

lidyth  Baker. 

\\\'V\\\iW  SCOTT — Sometimes  hot  tempered,  but  withall,  quite  popular. 

CI.ARI'INX'IC  KIRK — :\  farmer — but  a  dandy  farmer. 

EDYTM  BAKER— This  is  one  chunk  of  jollity. 

LEO  CAIN — A  girl — a  pipe — a  stein  of  beer,  all  hap])iness  is  centered  here. 

H.AROT.D  FUSELM.XN— Xot  handsome— but  he  has  a  good  heart. 

ZORA  RICIIARDS- Life  is  real— Life  is  earnest. 

CI  l.XRLl^.S  I).\K1CR — Gaze  all  at  me — T  am  a  phunny  man. 

SUSAN  WinSNAUD — Ever  meek  and  ([uiet — but  pleasant  nevertheless. 

CORA  P)ATN — Of  wide  experience  in  afl"ections. 

FRI-:!)  .STF.ICI'^R- .\  thorough  sport— An  honor  to  us  all. 

y\\\<\  ROP, IN. SON— Very  true— but  what's  the  use. 

NORA  UNVI<:RSAW— Here  comes  "Noisy"— look  out  for  trouble. 

MORSE  STOKER— 1  love  to  sit— and  think  and  smoke. 


NORA    UNVERSAW 

'*0,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too! 
To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do" 


DAVID  Mckinley 

*He  does  well  enough  if  he  be  so  disposed" 


NORRIS    ASHER 

**If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face  and  you'll  forget  them  all" 


GLADYS  BRAY — And  she  can  advise  on  all  subjects  pertaining-  to  woman  suf- 
frage. 

MYLA  THORNBURGH — Inconstancy  in  love  doth  show  a  fickle  mind, 

EARL  RUSS — A  very  proper  quiet  man. 

BERYL      SUMMERS — A  very  bright  attractive  girl — one  you  will  like. 

MAE  LEWIS — I  belong  to  tl>e  exclusive  set.  I 

HELEN  MILLER — So  sweet  and  so  winsome. 

RALPH  LOWDER— Indeed,  I  am  much  beloved— by  myself. 

EDWARD  EDWARDS — A  gentle  man?     Of  charming  courtesy. 

ELOYD  HARPER— And  what  can  this  man  do? 

AT  ABEL  PE  ARC  Y— Quietly  modest— of  wisdom  full. 

FRED  ABRAHAM — No — I'll  not  pay  my  Squealer  dues — I  am  taking  tango  les- 
sons and  need  the  money. 

HOWARD  BAKER — He  can  draw  like  an  artist — does  justice  to  the  class. 

FLORA  BAKER— She's  full  of  fun  through  and  through. 

LUCILLE  SHIREMAN— Just  see  her  honest  face. 

DOLL  A  DUKE — We  recommend  this  girl. 

HORACE  ABBOTT— And  he  can  sing— like  unto  a  bird. 

RUTH  MANNAN— She  "sticks,"  no  doubt. 

LEWIS  ST.  JOHN— That  handsome  basket  ball  player. 

MARIE  NORMAN — Yes,  I  am  small,  but  so  was  Napoleon. 

MARION  LIVELY — A  man !  And  such  a  man — tall,  graceful  as  a  lily,  and  fully  as 
slender. 

LOIS  ROBINSON— A  girl  of  striking  personality. 

GLENN  CRAWFORD— Too  bad,  he's  married  ?     How  the  girls  must  feel. 

BLANCHE  HESS— A  thoroughbred. 

EDWARD  MILLER— A  broad  deep  river  has  no  eddys. 

NORRIS  ASHER— A  very  pretty  girl— a  perfect  blonde? 

FRANCIS  McCORD — I'll  take  no  cocktail  , thanks,  I  am  a  vegetarian. 

ELEANOR  HARPER— Our  little  apple  dumpling. 

DAVID  McKINLEY — Keep  trying,  old  man,  you'll  get  to  be  a  man  some  day. 


CLARENCE   KIRK 

**A  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection 
crowned" 


GLADYS    BRAY 

"Doth  she  in  sober  thought  arrayed 
Learn  knowledge  that  is  power" 


EARL   RUSS 

"Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend. 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain 
to  mend" 


SONGS 

Edyth  Baker. 


LEO  CAIN— "No  Wedding  Bells  For  Me."  ' 

MYLA  THORNBURGH— "Bye  and  Bye  You  Will  Forget  Me." 

BLANCHE  HESS— "I  Want  Someone  to  Call  Me  Dearie." 

NORRTS  ASH ER— "They  Always,  Always  Pick  On  Me." 

BERYL     SUMMERS—"!  Want  Someone  to  Flirt  With  Me." 

MAE  LEWIS— "Out  On  the  Farm  in  Harvest  Time." 

NORA  UNVERSAW— "I'll  Put  My  Lips  Up  Against  Yours  Any  Old  Time." 

EDWARD  MILLER— T  used  to  sing,  "I  Wish  I  Had  a  Girl,"  but  now  its  "Don't 

Take  Me  Home." 
MARY  ROBINSON— "Spoonyville." 
LOIS  ROBINSON— "You  Made  Me  Love  You." 
ZORA  RICHARDS— "Just  a  Little  Lovin'— Now  and  Then." 
DOLLA  DUKE— "Honey  Mine." 

MABEL  PEARCY— "I  Want  a  Ragtime  Bungalow."     (No  doubt.) 
FRANCIS  McCORD— "Any  Little  Girl,  That's  a  Nice  Little  Girl,  Is  the  Right 

Liitlc  Girl  For  Me." 
MORSE  STOKER— "I  Wish  I  Had  My  Old  Girl  Back  Again." 
SUSAN  WHISNAUD— "Call  Me  Up  Some  Rainy  Afternoon." 
KATHRYN  SCOTT— "Cuddle  Up  a  Little  Closer."  , 


FLORA  BAKER 

'Her  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose" 


CHARLIE  BAKER 

Was  there  ever  known  a  more  mis- 
guided  youth?" 


MAY  LEWIS 

"Thy  modesty's  a  candle  to  thy  merit" 


ELEANOR  HARPER— "Nobody  Wants  Poor  Little  Me." 

GLADYS  BRAY— "Memories  of  My  First  Sweetheat."  (?)  (?)  (?) 

FLORA  BAKER— "Somebody's  Sweetheart  I  Want  To  Be." 

CORA  BAIN— "Any  Old  Port  (?)  In  a  Storm."  '; 

MARION  LIVELY— "I  Am  the  Guy." 

RALPH  LOWDER— "Some  Boy." 

FLOYD  HARPER— "You'll  Always  Be  My  Sweet  Marie." 

DAVID  McKINLEY— "Every  Lover  Must  Meet  His  Fate." 

CLARENCE  KIRK— "I  Am  Crazy  About  the  Turkey  Trot." 

HAROLD  FUSELMAN— "Cutey,  Who  Tied  Your  Tie?" 

FRED  STEIGER— "Iv'e  Got  the  Time— I've  Got  the  Place— But  It's  Gosh  Darn 

Hard  to  Find  the  Girl." 
LUCILLE  SITIREMAN— "That's  How  Need  You." 
EDYTH     BAKER— "When  Dreams  Come  True." 
GLENN  CRAWFORD— "Getting  Mad  Was  Never  Meant  For  Us." 
FRED  ABRAHAM— "Lord !  Have  Mercy  On  a  Poor  Married  Man." 
LEWIS  ST.  JOHN— "IMorning  After  the  Night  Before." 
EARL  RUSS— "We  Won't  Go  Home  Until  Morning."     (8:00.) 
EDWARD  EDWARDS— "This  Is  No  Place  for  a  Minister's  Son." 
HELEN  MILLER— "When  We  Are  Married." 

HORACE  ABBOTT— "Come  With  Me.  Lucille,  In  My  Taxi-Cab  Mobile." 
MARIE  NORMAN— "A  Heart  To  Let." 
HOWARD  BAKER— "My  Gal,  Irene." 
CHARLES  BAKER— "Wait  Till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie." 
RUTH  MANNAN— "I  Love  You.  Because  You  Are  You." 


CORA     BAIN 

"A  face  that's  best 

I  tirriirtir  rirrrtt  " 


LEWIS   ST.   JOHN 
'He  was  a  mortal  of  a  careless  kind.' 


teitii 


LOIS    ROBINSON 

"One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less 


Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face.'' 


THE    CLASS    WILL 


Ralph  Lowder. 


To  Anna  Maxwell — My  curls — Edward  Miller. 

To  Myself — -My  kindling  wood  (sticks) — Ruth  Mannan. 

To  Raymond  Lowder — My  pompadour — Fred  Abraham. 

To  Frances  Green — My  uncracked  voice — Nora  Unversaw. 

1  refuse  to  give  Inez  to  any  one — Glenn  Crawford. 

To  any  one  that  wants  it — My  interest  in  First  National  Bank — Norris  Asher. 

To  Shirley  Rogers — My  gawk  seed — Lewis  St.  John. 

To  Herman  Bishop — My  muscle — Marion  Lively. 

To  Ruth  Woody — My  loud  voice — Dolla  Duke. 

To  Miriam  Mason— My  shanks — Myla  Thornburgh. 

To  Andrew  Pratt — My  popularity  with  the  fair  sex — Clarence  Kirk. 

1\)  Mary  VVorshing — My  height — Eleanor  Harper. 

To  Lawrence  Frye — My  cute  ways — Edward  Edwards. 

To  Mabel  Prather — My  pony  that  was  lost  in  the  book  stack — Lois  Robinson. 

To  Charles  Patton — My  dignified  countenance — Francis  McCord. 

To  Gail  I'ryor — My  powder — Zora  Richards. 

To  Mary  Sweet — My  walk — Horace  Abbott. 

To  Ailccn  I  l.iidwick — My  wisdom — Mabel  Pearcy. 

To  (ierald  ( )\  crion— My  razor — Morse  Stoker. 

To  i)ais\   Hums — ^My  boldness — May  Lewis. 

To   W  aync   .\I)bott — My   deportment — Earl   Russ. 
To  the  Freshmen — My  manners — Flora  Baker. 

To  h.arl  Rooker — My  stubboinness — David  McKinley. 
'I'm  I  IcKii   iMisi-Jninn — M\-  sea  man — Cora  Bain. 


HOWARD  BAKER 

"Plague  if  they  ain't  sumpin'  in  work 
that  goes  agin  my  convictions," 


MARIE    NORMAN 

Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  iiir^^ 


To  Gladys  Lewis — My  impudence — Marie  Norman. 

To  Kathryn  Kennedy — My  drawings — Howard  Baker. 

To  Georgia  Mannan — My  troubles  with  McCracken — Kathryn  Scott. 

To  Byron  Burton — My  debating  ability — Fred  Steiger. 

To  Mildred  Miller— My  smiles— Edyth  Baker. 

To  Byron  Nutter — My  crazy  ideas — Harold  Fuselman. 

To  Dewey  Goss — My  tooth-brush — Beryl  Summers. 

To  Mr.  Cohee — My  basket  ball  top — Floyd  Harper.  ' 

To  Holbart  Crone — My  literary  ability — Blanche  Hess. 

To  Anna  Martin — My  Irish  grin — Leo  Cain. 

To  Louise  Pearcy — My  hair  pins — Gladys  Bray. 

To  Roxie  Creed — My  buckles — Helen  Miller. 

To  Glenda  Asher — My  smiles — Mary  Robinson. 

To  Mabel  McKinley — My  headlight — Susan  Whisenand. 

To  Shirley  McNutt — My  demure  looks — Lucille  Shireman. 

To  Harry  Bain — My  stimulants — Charles  Baker. 

To  Clyde  Schmidt — My  Latin  ability — Ralph  Lowder. 


9^cy 


ZORA  RICHARDS 

I  have  heard  of  the  lady  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name" 


ELEANOR  HARPER 

*Too  little  for  great  praise" 


IN    MEMORIAM 


Forest  Duckworth 
Bom  July  20,  1894:  Died  March  3.  1911 


Schaffer  Hildebrand 
Bom  August  30,  1895;   Died  October  15. 1912 


LARRY'S    LUCK 

Marion  Lively. 

ELLO,  here  he  is  now,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  the  door  opened.  "Been  talk- 
in'  about  yon,  Larry.  I  was  just  tellin'  Murphy  it's  the  quietest  night 
we've  had  in  six  months.  Nothing  but  a  couple  of  drunks  since  seven 
o'clock.     If  you  can  get  a  story  out  of  that  you're  welcome  to  it." 

Loring  dropped  wearily  into  a  chair  behind  the  desk.  "What  I  ex- 
pected," he  said.  Then  bringing  his  fist  down  with  a  bang  on  the  edge  of  the  chair: 
"Listen  here!  If  T  can't  scare  up  some  decent  copy  between  now  and  one  o'clock — 
well,  it's  all  off  with  me.  That  came  straight  from  Wilson,  the  managing  editor, 
and  you  can  guess  where  he  got  it.  It's  all  luck,  this  foraging  for  news,  and  a  poor 
devil  of  a  reporter  has  got  to  be  lucky  or  get  out,  that's  all!" 

The  sergeant  nodded  his  head  sympathetically. 

"They  took  on  a  cub  last  week,"  Loring  continued.  "No  experience,  no  noth- 
ing. We]],  the  son  of  a  gun  fell  headforemost  into  a  couple  of  stories  that  were  siz- 
/.lers!  Handled 'em  like  a  school  kid.  but  the  news  was  there,  and  that's  what 
counts  most.  New  editor's  giving  him  regular  assignments  now,  and  I'm  back  on 
the  utility  roll,  just  where  I  started  a  year  ago!" 

]\lur])hy.  looking  up  from  his  work:      "They  ain't  sackin'  you,  Larry?" 

"^^^orse  than  that,  Mike,"  said  Loring  bitterly.  "They're  canning  me,  preserv- 
ing nie!  Lord  knows  this  is  no  town  for  a  reporter  out  of  a  job!  I'll  know  it  bet- 
ter in  the  morning,  I  guess.  You  see" — applying  a  match  to  his  pipe  and  puffing 
wralhfully — "since  the  paper  changed  hands,  we've  all  been  marking  time — Wil- 
son's not  to  blame — he's  doing  the  same  thing  himself.  Orders  from  the  manage- 
ment. \'on  know;  new  blood  in  the  ranks  that'll  be  in  symi)athy  with  the  new  policy 
of  the  paper,  rap  city  hnll  and  the  police  department  every  chance  you  get." 

"W'liat's  the  sense  of  it.  I'd  like  to  know!"  said  the  sergeant.  "Knockin'  An- 
derson e\ery  issue!  Best  police  commissioner  we've  had  in  fifteen  years,  if  he  is  a 
Democrat.      I'm  goin'  to  f|uit  readin'  the  C'-azv  sheet!" 

".Sense  of  it?  Has  that  got  anything  to  do  with  it?  The  Post  has  changed 
hinds,  that's  all.  Anti-administration  now.  soul  and  body.  Anderson  happens  to 
be  a  Democrat.  Therefore  hand  it  to  Anderson  and  all  you  minor  guardians  of 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  ^^"ell.  T  must  be  traveling.  Not  sup- 
posed to  be  conn'niif  here  now,  you  know.  Police  stations  are  regular  assignments, 
and  I'm  ravauing  the  new  cub's  territory.  Wish  me  luck:  T  need  it.  Something 
Ins  got  to  till  ni\-  way  i)retty  soon,  or  I'm  through."  He  moved  slowlv  toward  the 
door.  "Couldn't  you  let  him  have  the  Matt  Rice  story,  sergeant?"  began  Murphv. 
The  sergeant  frowned  and  shook  his  head  (luickly.  The  reporter  turned  his  hand 
on  ilu'  knol).  "W  liat's  tlni  al)ont  Rice?  Is  it  the  People's  Trust  embezzler?  For 
lleaxen's  sake.  ser<.^eant.  if  you've  taken  liini.  give  me  the  tip!  Come  now\  what's 
up  vour  sleeve?  Why.  man.  it's  a  scoop!  Where  did  you  get  him?  I'm  back  on 
the  job  for  keeps  if  1  gel  the  storv!" 

rile  sergeant  shook  his  head.  "I'm  not  saying  anvthing  for  iiublication  to- 
niL^lil.  Larry.  Maybe  wi''\e  got  him  and  maybe  we  ha\-en't.  Come  around  to- 
morrow  exening,  and   I'll  give  vou  sometlhini>(lefinite." 


"Tomorrow,  after  he's  been  arraigne  d  in  Court,  and  every  reporter  in  town  has 
the  word !  Let  me  have  it,  sergeant !  Do  me  a  good  turn !  What  about  the  funds, 
did  he  spend — " 

"There's  no  use  askin'  me  any  questions  tonight,  so  there's  an  end  of  it.  You 
come  in  tomorrow — Hello!     What's  the  row.  Kids?" 

The  door  had  opened  suddenly,  and  two  grimy  little  micks,  wet,  wild  eyed,  and 
breathless,  rushed  up  to  the  desk.  For  a  moment  neither  of  them  could  speak.  At 
length,  after  many  friendly  urgings  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  they  blurted  out  an 
incoherent  tale:  The  "old  man"  had  been  stabbed  by  a  "dago"  in  a  fight  over  a 
"bucket  of  suds."  "Pat"  Sullivan  and  "Diitch"  Snyder,  who  live  on  the  first  floor, 
hearing  the  scuffle,  had  rushed  in  just  in  time  to  catch  the  Italian  as  he  was  opening 
the  door.  They  had  seized  him,  and  were  holding  him  down  on  the  floor.  The 
boys  were  sent  for  the  police. 

"ATurphy,  you  take  the  desk!  I'll  go  out  on  this  job,"  commanded  the  ser- 
geant, as  he  reached  for  his  raincoat.  Ring  for  the  wagon,  and  call  Brown  and 
Smith.  Washington  St.  That's  Martin's  beat  tonight.  If  he  reports  within  half 
an  hour,  tell  him  to  wait  for  us  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mulberry." 

"Sergeant?"     Lorihg  looked  at  him  pleadingly. 

"All  right,  come  along,  Larry,"  nodded  the  sergeant.  "Guess  you'll  get  a  story, 
after  all."     In  a  moment  the  wagon  rattled  up  to  the  curb. 

"Washington  street,  ofif  Mulberry,  Tom,  and  drive  like  the  devil!" 

The  horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  and,  with  gong  clanging,  the  big  wagon  sped 
down  the  deserted,  rain-washed  street. 

"And  to  think,  sergeant,  in  another  minute  I'd  have  been  gone!  Luck?  Never 
snw  such  luck." 

"Anyone  would  think  you  was  goin'to  a  ball  game  instead  of  a  murder,  Lar- 
rv,"  orrowled  the  sergeant.     "Ain't  you  g">t  any  heart  for  the  kids?" 

"It  isn't  that,  loe.  You  know  I'm  not  a — well— oh,  hang  it  all,  it's  the  story 
T  was  thinkin.o"  of !  Poor  little  duffers !  Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  them  !  Is  he  bad- 
ly hurt,  boys?" 

"They're  scared  to  death,  Larry,"  said  the  sergeant  kindly.  "Don't  quiz  'em. 
^^>'ll  get  the  story  later." 

It  was  a  wretched  quarter  of  the  city.  On  either  side  of  the  street,  rows  of 
tumble-down  wooden  houses  stood  out  in  ghastly  relief  against  the  occasional  dim 
gleam  of  a  street  lamp.  Outside  of  the  narrow  circles  of  light  the  blackness  was 
intense.     The  wagon  lurched  heavily  over  the  uneven  pavement. 

"Regular  devil's  gulch,  sergeant,"  said  the  driver,  as  he  brought  the  horses 
into  a  walk.  "Got  to  take  it  slow  here.  Lucky  if  I  don't  break  a  leg."  He  pulled 
up  before  a  black  hole  clearly  outlined  against  the  gray  of  two  ruinous  tenements. 
"Here  we  are."  y 

"Go  in  front,  bovs,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  lifted  them  from  the  wagon. 
"We'll  be  right  behind  you;  don't  be  afraid." 

The  boys  scurried  into  the  gloom  like  rats  into  a  familiar  hole.  Cautiously  feel- 
ing their  wav,  the  officer^;  followed.  Loring  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  sergeant 
stopped  and  fumbled  with  his  pocket  lamp.  "Battery's  played  out,"  he  said  shortly. 
"Give  me  your's.  Brown." 

"Left  it  in  my  overcoat,  sergeant,"  answered  the  officer,  apologetically. 

Smith  produced  his.     Glistening  lines  of  rain  slanted  across  the  little  disk  of 


H.«-ht.     P.eyond,  the  nidit  was  blacker  than    ever.     They    proceeded    slowly.     Sud- 
denly the  sero^eant  stopped. 

"Roys!"  His  voice  rang  out  sharply.  There  was  a  moment  of  profound  si- 
lence. The  wind  sou^-hed  drearily  among  the  gloomy  buildings,  and  the  rain 
dripped  with  monotonous  regularity  from  the  roofs.  Then,  far  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, came  the  sound  of  a  shrill  derisive  shout: 

"T'anks  fer  de  ride.  cops.     We  lives  down  dis  way.     So  long!" 

P.rown  was  the  first  man  to  speak.  "Well,  I'll  be  dog-goned!"  he  murmured 
dazedly,  as  they  climbed  into  the  wagon. 

"That  the  best  you  can  do  for  cuss  words?"  Smith's  sarcasm,  obvious  as  it 
was.  was  lost  on  his  fellow  officer.  I^oring  took  the  pocket  lamp  and  flashed  it  in 
the  sergeant's  face.     Then  he  doubled  up  in  a  corner,  shouting  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  shut  up.  Tarry!"  Tt  was  the  sergeant's  voice.  "T'm  blamed  glad  that  you 
didn't  pet  your  story,  and  T  hope  to  the  Lord  you  lose  your  job!"  Then,  half  to 
himself:  "Taken  in  by  a  couple  of  kids!  The  shame  of  it!  The  darned  shame  of 
it!"  He  gripped  his  big  knees  with  both  hands.  The  man  was  really  suffering. 
Letting-  out  a  wild  whoop,  T>oring  started  afresh. 

"Oho,  I'll  lose  my  job,  sergeant.  Night  editor  wouldn't  print  any  little  story 
T  might  ""i\'e  him  about  the  police,  not  if  T  was  to  pav  him  for  it  at  advertising  rates. 
He  wonUln't  play  up  a  bit  of  news  about  the  "Wa shins-ton  Street  Murder,  with  Ser- 
feint  O'Das'  to  the  rescue,  in  big  caps.  Glad  T  didn't  get  my  story?  Why,  man, 
this  is  the  richest  find  I've  made  in  a  vear !" 

The  sergeant  straightened  up  with  a  jerk.  "Look  here.  Larry.  You  ain't  go- 
in'^-  to  write  this  up]  Say,  if  you  do — why — Larry,  I'll  wring  your  neck!  See  here, 
l)oy,  yon  keep  this  thing  quiet!     Lord!     I'd  never  hear  the  end  of  it!" 

"Write  it  up?  .Sure,  I'll  write  it  up!  Think  T'm  going  to  fold  my  hands  and 
i?ct  fired?"  Xow  if  there  was  any  little  items  on  the  Matt  Rice  case  that  you  cared 
to  give  me,  why,  T  might  be  induced  to  keep  this  little  ioy  ride  under  my  hat.  What 
do  you  say.  sergeant?"  There  was  a  long  silence.  The  wagon  pulled  up  before  the 
station  house.  Loring  jumped  out  briskly.  "Well,  so  long,  cops!  T'anks  fer  de 
ride."      lie  started  up  the  street. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Larry!" 

The  rcj^ortcr  turned.  "Good  evening  sergeant !  Well,  how's  things  this  even- 
ing?    Anything  hap])ened  that  T  might  be  interested  in?" 

riie  sergeant  grinned  reluctantly.     "We  got  Matt  Rice,"  he  said. 


^        ^ 
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THE  DARK  NIGHT  IS  LIGHTER 
THAN  THE   DAY 

Lucille  Shireman. 

T  was  not  a  place  where  one  would  go  in  search  of  pleasure — it  surely  was 
not  a  place  where  one  would  go  in  search  of  brightness  or  beauty — in  fact, 
it  was  not  a  place  where  one  would  expect  to  find  any  of  those  things 
which  go  to  make  life  pleasant  and  beautiful.  Why  Wilhelm  Richter 
had  come  here — here  to  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city — and  was  now 
meditatively  tramping  the  squalid  and  dirt}^  streets  he  could  not  have  told  had  he 
been  asked.  He  had  not  come  by  intent,  neither  had  he  been  searching  for  the 
things  mentioned.  It  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  influence  had  guided  his  footsteps 
here. 

A  feeling  strangely  disquieting  had  been  stealing  over  him  for  months,  a  feel- 
ing which  he  himself  could  not  analyze.  The  vague  restiveness  which  had  per- 
meated his  brain  had  at  last  assumed  the  form,  if  form  it  could  be  called,  of  a 
premonition  of  approaching  misfortune  in  some  intangible  guise. 

Tt  had  haunted  him  constantly  until  the  day  before  when  he  had  learned  what 
it  was.  Driven  by  the  fear  brought  on  by  a  sharp  pain  in  his  eyes  he  had  gone  to 
one  whose  judgment  he  knew  would  be  infallible.  From  him  he  had  learned  what 
he  had  at  last  come  to  fear.  Rut  this  fear  that  had  been  vague  and  indefinite  until 
then,  now  loomed  darkly  before  him  in  the  dreadful  certainty  of  it. 

Tn  his  ambition  he  had  worked  for  hours  at  a  time,  straining  his  tired  eyes,  and 
now  he  was  to  pay  the  pennlty.  To  be  blind — the  awful  thought  had  overcome  him 
and  he  had  stumbled  into  the  street  half-dazed.  Then  with  his  returning  senses, 
unreasoning  resentment  had  filled  his  heart  as  he  had  rushed  madly  through  the 
streets.  Why  should  anything  so  terribly  appalling  come  upon  him?  Why  should 
the  lieht  and  joy  of  living  be  forever  turned  into  darkness  for  him? 

All  day  he  had  kept  on  not  noticing  where  he  went  until  finally,  impelled  by 
physical  exhaustion  to  seek  rest,  he  returned  to  his  studio.  But  there  the  sight  of  a 
half-finished  composition  and  of  his  piano,  opened  as  he  had  left  it,  brought  before 
him  the  uselessness  of  all  his  work  and  added  to  his  resentment.  He  had  closed 
the  piano  roughly  and  had  torn  the  comnosition  to  shreds. 

He  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  tossing  restlessly,  only  to  rise  the  next  morn- 
ing and  resume  his  endless  pacing  of  the  streets.  Why  he  turned  to  the  streets 
he  did  not  know  unless  it  was  to  escape  from  the  friends  who  had  studios  near  him. 
He  knew  the  efifusive  svmpathy,  which  they  would  offer  when  he  told  them,  would 
seem  hateful  to  him  and  the  gay  atmosphere  about,  he  felt  would  be  equally  intoler- 
able. 

The  heat  of  his  resentment  of  the  day  before  was  gone  and  in  its  place  had 
come  a  dull  hopelessness  tightening  its  folds  and  enwrapping  him  securely. 

He  had  not  been  aware  of  the  direction  he  had  taken  until  he  had  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  rough  crowd  which  jostled  him  about  and  finally  flung  him 
against  a  building  with  such  force  that  he  was  glad  to  extricate  himself,  and  move 
to  a  less  dangerous  place.     He  could  conceive  of  no  reason  for  his  being  here,  yet 


it  seemed  as  if  some  mysterious  impulse  hnd  unconsciously  brought  him  here. 

As  he  stood  watching  the  throng  of  passersby  he  saw  a  carriage  stop  before 
one  of  the  tenement  houses  near  him  and  from  it  alight  a  slender  girl  probably 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  vears  old.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second  her  eyes  rested 
upon  him  as  she  faced  him,  then  she  entered  the  building  accompanied  by  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  come  with  her.  He  stood  for  a  minute  gazing  mutely  at  the 
door  through  which  she  had  passed,  then  moved  on  down  the  street. 

The  girl's  eyes  had  affected  him  strangely.  He  had  marked  a  queer  light 
in  them  and  a  loner  time  afterward  remembered  it.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
for  days  to  come  she  haunted  him  and  he  wondered  why.  He  felt  drawn  to  her 
by  some  unseen  power.  There  had  been  nothing  unusual  in  her  appearance.  He 
had  noticed  that  she  was  richly  dressed  and  that  she  carried  baskets  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  probably  intent  upon  some  mission  of  charity.  Why  he  should  think  of 
her  at  all  he  could  not  understand. 

But  after  a  time  his  thoughts  again  returned  to  his  great  trouble.  What  would 
become  of  him?  He  had  no  near  relatives,  neither  did  he  have  any  means  by 
which  he  might  live.  For  several  years  he  had  lived  on  the  moderate  sums  he  had 
received  for  the  short  compositions  he  had  written.  At  the  same  time  he  had  been 
at  work  on  what  was  to  have  been  his  one  great  work,  his  opera.  This  master- 
piece hrid  been  his  sole  thought  for  years — of  how  great  his  name  would  be  made 
by  it  nnd  now  it  was  to  come  to  nothing. 

He  walked  far  out  of  the  city  away  from  the  loud  noises  which  grated  unpleas- 
antly upon  his  ears.  Out  here  where  there  was  quiet  he  was  able  to  look  upon  his 
tronbles  with  more  calmness  and  to  decide  what  he  would  do. 

He  remembered  that  the  oculist  In d  said  there  was  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  his  eyesight  nu'ght  be  saved,  but  this  seemed  so  improbable  that  he  had  not 
considered  it  before.  But  he  considered  it  now.  He  would  not  give  up,  he 
thought,  if  (here  were  only  one  chnnce  in  a  million.  This  he  would  do  for  his 
opera — for  it  would  he  fight  until  the  last  hope  was  gone. 

He  decided  he  would  go  to  France  for  there  if  any  place  he  felt  his  eyes  would 
be  saved.  But  first  he  would  go  to  the  little  village  of  Nieuburg,  for  there  had  been 
his  mother's  home  and  it  had  been  one  of  his  boyhood's  desires  to  see  this  place. 

He  h.ul  hut  few  preparations  to  make  for  his  journey  so  it  was  only  a  few 
driys  later  that  he  sailed  for  Furope.  After  landing  on  the  continent  he  started  at 
once  to  (iermnny  nnd  reached  Nieuburg  late  one  afternoon.  Here  he  spent  several 
(lays.  I  le  looked  with  reverence  upon  what  had  once  been  the  home  of  the  mother 
he  had  never  seen.  Tt  seemed  to  bring  back  so  keenly  all  the  longings  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

lie  had  a  small  miniature  of  liis  mother  painted  when  she  was  a  young  girl. 
Often,  as  lie  looke;l  at  it.  he  t.ancied  he  could  see  a  witsful  likht  in  the  soft  eyes  as 
if  to  her.  too.  life  had  noi  I)een  all  pleasure.  Always,  when  he  worked  at  his  music, 
there  had  heen  Ix'I'ore  him  the  livntle.  loveliness  of  the  face  pictured  within  the  tiny 
Ir.nne.  h.\  tii  ilie  narrowness  ol"  his  ambition  had  never  entirely  overcome  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  do  w  hat  his  mother  would  ha\'e  api)roved  of. 

.So  it  was  now  tint  he  t'elt  a  fervent  interest  in  all  the  quaint  scenes  about  the 
old  village  which  he  thought  his  mother  might  have  known  and  loved. 


But  every  day  his  sig-ht  grew  dimmer  so  he  left  Nieuburg  and  hurried  to 
France,  anxious  that  it  all  should  be  over  wtih,  but  still  with  a  faint  hope  in  his 
heart. 

For  days  he  was  unconscious  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  told  the  truth 
— that  his  suffering  had  brought  him  nothing  and  that  in  a  few  months  the  world 
would  be  but  black  darkness  to  him. 

Despondent  he  returned  to  America.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  before  him.  Fame  had  been  the  height 
of  his  ambition.  To  make  his  name  among  the  first  of  the  great  musicians  of  the 
world  had  been  his  most  ardent  wish.  But  now  the  genius  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  was  only  wasted. 

He  would  not  touch  his  piano,  he  never  would  again — still,  he  did  not  want  to 
part  with  it.  So  he  went  on  for  several  weeks  brooding  upon  what  he  thought  of  as 
a  great  injustice  done  him. 

One  afternoon  in  late  spring  as  he  was  walking  along  the  streets  he  neared  a 
house  of  imposing  structure  with  windows  facing  the  street.  It  was  a  warm  day 
and  he  noticed  thit  the  windows  were  opened.  When  he  came  beneath  one  of 
them  he  heard  some  one  playino-  softly.  The  music  was  unfamiliar  but  the  playing 
so  attracted  him  that  he  paused  to  listen.  After  a  moment  he  heard  the  player  be- 
gin on  one  of  his  own  compositions.  To  him  the  music  had  been  beautiful  as  he 
wrote  it  but  to  think  that  one  who  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  composer's  heart, 
should  play  it  with  such  intense  feeling  and  expression  was  beyond  belief.  Only 
half  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  he  mounted  the  steps  and  found  his  way  into  the 
presence  of  the  player.  Startled  at  the  sound  of  his  approach  she  turned  and  faced 
him.  He  almost  gasped  when  he  saw  her  face.  Though  his  eyesight  was  almost 
gone,  he  knew  it  was  the  same  girl  he  had  seen  months  before  in  the  slums. 

Now  as  then  he  was  strangely  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  light  in  the  great 
brown  eyes.  Then  it  came  upon  him  suddenly  with  great  force — those  eyes  were 
sightless. 

In  her  he  saw  what  he  had  vainly  sought  for — peace  of  mind.  He  found 
himself  telling  her  his  story — of  his  great  work  begun  and  then  the  death  of  all 
his  hopes.  All  that  he  asked  for  now  was  to  be  able  to  forget  his  troubles  and  live 
contented  as  she  did. 

From  her  he  learned  the  reason  of  this  contentment — the  patient  performing 
of  what  she  considered  her  duty  and  the  interest  she  had  in  the  welfare  and  pleas- 
ure of  others. 

From  her- he  learned  that  he  must  not  give  up  so  easily — that  his  affliction 
v>^ould,  in  the  end,  make  his  achievement  only  greater  and  nobler.  From  her,  too, 
he  learned  to  forget  his  old  ambition  and  to  know  the  deep  fervor  he  felt  in  his 
work  was  for  the  work  itself  and  not  for  worldly  fame  which  he  hoped  to  receive. 

He  returned  to  his  studio  with  new  life  in  him.  All  the  bitterness  was  gone. 
He  opened  his  piano  and  sat  silently  before  it  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  played 
softly,  at  first  unconscious  of  what  he  was  playing,  a  plaintive  little  melody  he 
knew  his  mother  had  played  and  loved. 

In  his  heart  he  condemned  himself  for  his  weakness  and  blessed  the  little  girl, 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  who  had  led  him  back  to  the  path  from  which  he  had 
deviated — and  which  he  knew  it  was  his  duty  in  life  to  follow. 


THE  RETURN  OF  TOM  GARDNER 
TO  THE   MAJORS 

Floyd  Harper. 

|OAI  Gardner,  one  of  the  Orioles'  pitching-  stafif,  sat  in  a  big-  chair  in  the  lob- 
by of  the  Hotel  Washington.  He  was  worrying-  over  the  last  few  g-ames 
he  had  been  started  in  only  to  be  taken  out  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  inning-  after 
he  had  allowed  two  or  three  scratch  hits  to  be  made  in  succession  off  his 
delivery. 

It  was  eleven  in  the  morning  and  the  Orioles  had  arrived  on  the  midnight 
train,  coming  from  the  western  half  of  the  circuit.  They  began  with  Pittsburgh  to- 
morrow for  a  four  game  series  and  played  Boston  next  and  Philadelphia  last,  then 
the  western  teams  came  east  and  played  all  the  teams  before  returning  west. 

As  Gardner  sat  there  he  happened  to  glance  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  on  the 
sporting  page  in  large  print,  "Since  Tom  Gardner's  slowing  up.  the  Orioles  are  hav- 
ing hard  luck  to  keep  in  the  race  for  the  pennant."  Tom  repeated  these  words  over 
and  over  before  he  could  think  they  applied  to  him.  He  could  remember  seeing 
little  Sam  Wilson  bandaging  the  same  ankle  until  it  cracked.  Sammie  had  hurt  his 
pnkle  soirie  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  which  was  now  proving  disastrous  to  him. 
Sammie  was  now  in  some  obscure  bush  league  drawing  out  the  last  threads  of  his 
worth  as  a  ball  player. 

Tom  could  remember  when  he  had  been  called  the  iron  man  of  the  times,  and 
only  last  year  he  and  a  young  college  pitcher,  Crawford  by  name,  had  kept  the  Ori- 
oles in  the  race  to  win  the  league  pennant  only  to  lose  the  world's  championship  ser- 
ies. 

The  next  day  he  was  sent  in  to  pitch  against  Pittsburgh,  then  prettv  well  down 
the  pennant  ladder.  For  the  first  six  innings  he  pitched  chimpionship  ball,  but  in 
the  seventh  he  walked  the  first  man  and  the  next  two  scratched  off  hits  filling  the 
bases.  From  the  bench  he  saw  Manager  Gandall  give  the  signal  and  he  passed 
one  of  the  young  pitchers  going  out  to  take  his  place  in  the  box. 

^^'hen  he  reached  the  bench  he  said  as  he  took  the  cup  from  the  water  bucket: 

"You  could  have  left  me  in  for  T  have  the  next  man's  number."  Gandall  made 
no  reply. 

The  next  morning  as  he  sat  in  the  lobby  at  the  hotel,  Gandall  came  to  him  and 
said: 

"Come  to  my  room  at  eleven  this  morning." 

Tom  sauntered  around  until  eleven  and  then  slipped  up  to  the  manager's  room. 

Gandall  w\s  a  low.  heavy-set  man  who  had  been  managing  ball  nines  for  years. 
Looking  steadily  at  Tom  he  said: 

"Tim.  you'd  better  pack  up,  for  we've  sold  you  to  the  Seattle  club  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  league  to  report  August  first." 

Tom  reached  in  his  pocket,  drawing  out  knife  and  tobacco  and  cutting  ofif  a  gen- 
erous chew  and  said : 

"All  right,  Gandall." 

The  next  morning  Tom  bade  all  his  old  teanimates  farewell  and  started  for  his 
luw  post.     He  arrived  al)out  a  week  later  ih:m  August  first. 

He  finished  this  season  and  about  half  of  the  next  was  gone  when  he  was  sold 
by  the  Seattle  organization  to  the  Fruit  F\ackers  of  the  Interior  league. 

This  was  a  small  league  of  the  states  farming  towns,  a  class  C  organization. 
next  to  the  last  rung  of  the  descending  ladder  of  ])rofessional  base-ball,  with  a  thou- 
sand dollar  salary  limit. 


The  park  was  surrounded  by  a  rickety  board  fence  which  seemed  hardly  able  to 
keep  back  the  plowed  fields  which  pressed  it  hard  on  all  sides. 

Tom  drank  heavily  and  let  himself  drift  from  training  until  he  was  too  fat  and 
lazy  to  play  ball  any  longer.  He  hardly  ever  won  a  game  and  was  started  and  taken 
out  as  he  was  accustomed  while  with  the  Orioles.  Once  in  a  while  "Freckles,"  the 
club's  new  mascot,  would  cheer  him  up  but  most  of  the  time  he  sat  on  the  bench  doz- 
ing away. 

Freckles  was  about  as  tall  as  two  boots  and  had  a  wooden  leg,  was  freckle  faced 
and  had  very  red  hair.  A  wooden  leg  in  this  community  did  not  attract  as  much 
attention  as  a  gentleman  with  silk  hat  a^d  gloves,  for  the  transcontinental  railway 
ran  through  there  and,  jumping  on  and  off,  was  deemed  great  sport  by  the  young 
Americans  of  the  town.  But  the  test  of  skill  came  when  one  could  iump  off  back- 
ward in  the  sandpile  at  the  junction  of  the  street  and  railway  without  getting  hurt, 
but  here  is  where  about  one  boy  out  of  about  every  fifty  broke  arm  or  leg. 

Freckles  got  his  job  when  his  predecessor  had  dropped  his  chewing-gum  in  the 
water  bucket  for  the  third  time  and  Curl  ey  Briggs,  manager  of  the  nine,  asked 
Freckles  to  take  his  place. 

From  the  first  Freckles  paid  more  attention  to  Tom  than  any  of  the  other  play- 
ers. He  would  pick  up  his  glove  for  him  and  just  such  little  things  as  any  kid 
will  do  to  a  fellow  whom  he  almost  worships. 

One  day  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  bench  together,  Freckles  scooted  up  close  to 
Tom  and  said : 

"You  is  Tommie  Gardner,  ain't  you  ?" 

"That's  what  they  call  me,"  Tom  answered. 

"You  voust  to  play  with  the  Orioles,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  bub." 

"Then  I  know  all  about  you." 

"No  you  don't,  bub." 

"Yes,  but  I  do,  for  I  have  all  the  old  guides  and  T  read  all  about  you  and  all 
the  other  great  players.  You  led  the  National  leaguers  in  pitching  five  years  out 
of  ten  and  gave  them  a  merry  chase  after  honors  the  other  five." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,  bub,  but  let  us  not  talk  about  that." 

The  next  day  Freckles  and  Tom  sat  on  the  bench  together  and  Freckles,  swing- 
ing his  good  leg  with  more  lust  than  usual,  slipped  up  as  close  to  Tom  as  he  could  and 
said: 

"Couldn't  you  do  it  again  ?  Couldn't  you  do  it  again  if  you  trained  down  and 
quit  boozin'?" 

"Do  what,"  said  Tom,  starting  from  his  seat  as  he  said  it. 

"Pitch  major  aeain  if  you  tried  real  hard." 

In  Tom's  mind  he  could  see  the  great  eastern  grandstand  which  seemed  to  be 
made  of  human  beings  rather  than  steel  a  nd  concrete,  a  very  neat  diamond  with 
green  grass.  He  could  see  the  ball  going  through  all  those  plays  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,  when  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself  with  the  determination  to  pitch  one 
more  game  on  one  of  these  great  diamonds. 

That  evening  he  sat  under  the  locust  tree  by  the  boarding  house  instead  of  loaf- 
ing at  Huffman's  saloon  and  thought  over  all  the  ways  he  used  to  hold  the  differ- 
ent curves  which  he  threw. 

The  next  evening  he  took  Freckles,  with  chest  protector  and  glove,  out  by  the 
right  field  fence  and  tossed  for  about  an  hour.  This  got  to  be  a  habit  and  each  af- 
ternoon a,fter  the  game  Freckles  and  Tom  played  toss  until  dark. 

One  evening  Dr.  Hollinsfsworth,  the  owner  of  the  nine,  stayed  and  told  Tom  he 
had  better  throw  straight  balls  to  the  kid  for  he  was  not  sure  but  his  back  might  be 


hurt  also.  When  Tom  told  Freckles,  there  was  a  loud  howl  raised  by  the  kid 
catcher  for  he  could  not  think  of  catching  a  straight  ball,  ^^'hen  Tom  tried  to 
throw  a  straight  ball  he  found  out  that  he  would  throw  an  out  or  in  curve. 

This  worried  Tom  and  he  would  sit  under  the  locust  tree  and  think  over  the 
ways  he  held  the  different  balls.  One  evening  Widow  Krager  asked  him  to  come 
in  and  have  tea  with  her.  After  tea  was  over  Tom  picked  up  a  rag  and  began  to 
\vii)e  dishes  when  all  at  once  he  let  one  slip  from  his  fingers  and  break  on  the  floor. 
This  put  him  to  thinking  and  the  next  evening  he  told  Freckles  to  watch  out.  He 
spat  generously  on  the  ball  and  threw,  sighting  the  path  of  the  ball  as  it  sped  to- 
ward the  crouching  Freckles.  When  it  got  almost  to  him  it  gave  a  sort  of  a  jump 
to  the  left  or  to  the  right  and  hit  Freckles  on  the  breast  protector  knocking  him 
over. 

Freckles  picked  himself  up  with  a  howl  and  said: 

"What  the  devil  you  throwing,  anyway?" 

Tom  told  him  his  secret  and  soon  found  out  Freckles  was  not  the  man  to  handle 
the  new  ball.  So  he  placed  Freckles  about  thirty  feet  from  the  bench  and  threw  at 
a  knot-hole  on  the  fence.  Freckles  getting  the  balls  on  the  bound  and  throwing  them 
back  to  Tom. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in  Tom's  career  for  he  wished  more  than 
ever  to  pitch  another  srame  of  major  ball  before  all  his  usefulness  as  a  ball  player  was 
gone. 

After  the  season  ended  Tom  went  into  training  and  when  the  next  season  be- 
gan Tom  was  an  altogether  different  Tom  than  what  he  was  the  season  before.  He 
won  a  large  number  of  his  games  that  season  and  at  the  end  was  drafted  by  the  Ori- 
oles for  the  world's  series. 

When  Tom  arrived  in  Baltimore  the  Orioles  had  lost  two  games  already  of 
the  series. 

The  next  day  was  an  oft"  day  and  Gandall  took  Tom  and  Buckingham,  the 
catcher,  out  and  looked  over  what  Tom  was  throwing.     The  next  thing  he  said  was : 

"You'll  pitch  the  game  tomorrow."  Tom  and  Buckingham  stayed  and  decided 
on  the  signal  for  the  new  ball. 

The  next  day  the  Orioles  won  and  Tom  was  made  the  star  of  the  series.  The 
next  (lay  Gandall  started  one  of  his  young  pitchers  and  in  about  the  sixth  inning  he 
began  to  wabble  and  Tom  was  called  from  behind  the  grandstand  and  finished  the 
game  with  the  Orioles  in  the  lead.  This  made  two  games  for  each  team  won  and 
lost.  The  next  day  Gandall  sent  in  his  old  reliable  pitcher  and  he  began  to  wabble 
in  the  seventh  inning  and  Tom  was  called  in  to  finish  the  game.  He  finished  the 
game  and  the  series  with  the  Orioles  in  the  lead. 

The  next  morning  Tom  came  to  Gandall's  room  and  asked  what  he  got  from 
the  world's  series  and  Gandall  said: 

"Just  the  same  as  the  other  players  do  :  amount  to  about  three  thousand,  T  guess ; 
but  the  first  thing  T  want  to  do  is  to  sign  you  up  for  next  year." 

"Just  one  year;  well.  T  should  say  not,"  answered  Tom.  "T  will  sign  for  two 
years  and  play  only  one  and  teach  your  pitchers  this  new  ball  and  you  pay  me  the 
salary  1  would  receive  in  two." 

Gandall  studied  a  while  and  said.  "All  right,  but  what  do  you  want  it  this  way 
for?"  Tom  told  him  he  wanted  to  buy  the  Fruit  Packer  nine  and  make  a  nice  team 
out  of  it. 
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^^  "That's  not  all.  old  man."  returned  Gandall,  "tell  us  what  else  you  are  goino-  to 

Tom  studied  a  while  and  then  something  said.  "I'm  going  to  marry  a  boarding 
liousc  lady  named  Krager  and  adopt  a  wooden-legged  boy." 


ALUMNI     SINCE     NINETEEN     HUNDRED 


1900 
Adolphus  Clark 
Frank  Parks 
Samuel  Sadler 
Walter  Bain 
Edna  Downey 
Beryl  Hart 
Mabel  Huff 
Pearl  Creedle 
Mamie  Gilpin 
Bernice  Guthridge 
Edward  Schafer 
Amise  Toner 
Mae  Rhea 
Lillie  Clark 
Ella  Schuck 
Mary  Woody 
Lela  Carleton 
Anna  Stevens 
Myrtle  Bain 
Dollie  Hastings 
Sarah  Granholt 

1901 
Dollie  Shireman 
Sadie  Shireman 
Lawrence  Sadler 
Maurice  Barnett 
Inez  Bain 
Mamie  Creed 
Katherine  Graves 
Floy  Gamble 
Ethel  Gilpin 
Parke  Kennedy 
Mary  Collins 
Charles  Richardson 

1902 
Henry  Blankenship 
Bessie  Lasell  Huff 
Opal  Shireman 
Charles  Renner 
Letiie  E.  Eowe 
Glenn  Miller 
Robert  Egbert 
Lula  Pottorff 
Etta  Lewis 
Ralph  Harrison 
Ida  Hudson  Prather 
Flora  Moore 
James  E.  Bain 
Harriet  Marie  Clark 

1903 
Woodie  Ford 
Fred  Gravis 


Ada  Hart 
Frank  Goss 
Beryl  Bronson 
Willie  Nutter 
Leora  Wilson 
Earl  Price 
Katherine  Barnett 
Vilda  Williams 
Fannie  Stone 
Richard  Shirley 
Doris  Braggs 
Walter  St.  John 
Hannah  Stevens 
Earnest  Blankenship 

1904 

Grover  C.  Anderson 
Harriet  R.  Bogle 
Hazel  K.  Toner 
Charles  E.  Owen 
Florence  I.  Rankin 
Maude  E.  Tarleton 
Glenn  Reynolds 
Minnie  E.  Daily 
Mary  E.  Lewis  ' 

John  T.  Kennedy 
M.  Edith  Maegerlein 
Glenna  P.  Moore 
Anna  Nutter 
Bertha  Lewis 
Bonnie  Laura  Lowe 
Howard  B.  Lankford 
Lora  Farr 
Mary  Clark 
Charles  Byron  Fluff 
Edythe  K.  Hickey 
Gayle  L.  Blankenship 
Herbert  J.  Hardwicke 
Bernice  A.  McCracken 
Leathe  N.  PTedden 
Herman  C.  Morgan 
Harry  C.  Beechem 
Leah  Dessauer 
Orestes  Hood 

1905 

Frances  Skaggs 
Maye  E.  Young 
Crissy  Catherine  Johnson 
Marion  J.  Bain 
Katharine  B.  Hannah 
Mary  Frances  Sadler 
Opal  McCracken 
James  William  Kirk 
Horace  Anna  Marshall 


Ralph  Smith 
Anna  M.  Hinson 
Chauncey  Dean  Downey 
Florence  Elizabeth  Thompsc 
Jennie  Lou  Sadler 
Grace  Elene  Curie 
Josephine  Meryle  Hinson 
Joseph  Frederick  Lankford 

1906 
Elmer  Morgan  Graves 
Etta  O.  Delia  Granholt 
Hazel  Dell  Skaggs 
Grace  Bain 
Ernest  De  Turk 
Ethel  Etta  Duncan 
Mary  Katherine  Hine 
Gladys  Philbrooks  Whitaker 
Ruby  Opal  Gilpin 
Twanette  Nutter 
Clarence  Prather 
Blanche  Estelle  Bain 
Yacht  Kennedy 
Willard  Kent  Gearen 
Cleo  Pearcy  Adams 
Nell  Elsie  Webb 
Effie  Mae  Duncan 
Herschel  Cramer 
Mary  Hazel  Downey 
Charles  A.  Avery 
1907 
Ruth  Mitchell 
Thomas  D.  Boardman 
Beryl  Sims 
William  B.  Ensor 
Gayle  Hamilton  Robinson 
Hazel  Shireman 
Merrill  R.  Wilson 
Grace  McCracken 
Cecelia  Thireman 
Leigh  F.  Robinson 
Callie  Gertrude  Gribbin 
Mary  Shireman 
Harry  Goss 
Mary  Josephine  Hood 

1908 
Del  McKinley 
Maurice  Nelson  Cramer 
Merle  Maxwell 
William  C.  McCord 
Beulah  Avis  Prall 
James  Wesley  Duckworth 
Hattie  Crone 
Lincoln  Bales  Breedlove 
Esther  Norman 


Camden  G.  Bothwell 
Hazeltine  Woodward 
Iven  H.  Hedden 
Myrtle  Kirk 
Carl  W.  Lewis 
Nora  Jean  Bain 
Vida  Lois  Mannan 
Ernest  S.  Bain 
Ora  Bothwell 
Ernest  B.  Curtis 
Adelia  R.  Bain 
Court  ]\Taxwe]l 
Dee  Cure 

Earl  Bailey  Rinker 
Katherine  A.  Maxwell 
William  Colwell 
Jessie  A.  Hood 

1909 
Cordelia  Blankenship 
Bruce  Culmer 
Marguerite  Mars 
Joseph  Clark 
John  Denny 
Ruby  St.  John 
Mae  Brown 
Roy  Wilhite 
Carrie  Mannan 
Marg-uerite  Major 
Elian  Mae  Engle 
Harry  F.  Abbott 
Mary  Pearcy 
Ida  Kirk 
Paul  V.  McNutt 
Cattis  Thompson 
Ina  Wilhite 
Mabel  Burns 
Henry  Sosbev 
Clo\'ie  Cummings 
Lulu  M.  Smith  ' 
Robert  E.  Phelps  ' 

Ruth  Burkett 
Onier  Renner 
I^thel  Shireman 
P)en  Bain 
I':(li(h  DeTurk 
I'jnmett  Parks 

1910 
D.u'id  Crone 
Mabel  Renner 
\^'ince  Lauglilin 
Lizzie  Harvey 
Cecil  Molinelli 
TV'llu'l  \(innan 
Helen  Robbins 
Trvin  Paul 
Lucille  Dillev 
Mary  Head  ley 


Margaret  Starkey 
Marvin  Curie 
Marie  Sanders 
Florence  James 
Wallace  Bain 
Mabel  Cunningham 
Robert  Bain 
Robert  Fisher 

1911 
Walter  L.  Bailey 
Iva  Coffey 
Fred  Rhea  Williams 
Edna  Brown 
Otto  Renner 
Glendyn  Irene  Hastings 
Noylles  Nutter 
Raymond  Elliot  Cramer 
Marie  McKinley 
Earl  M.  Johnson 
Grace  Wallace 
Harlan  J.  Wilson 
Omah  O.  Mannan 
Carl  Reed  ATitchell 
Merle  Baughn 
Millard  Herbert  Overton 
Edda  G.  Brown 
Fay  Schuck 
Chester  W.  Jones 
Charlotte  T.  'L"'^nversaw 
Camden  R.  Robinson 
Mary  F.  Shireman 
Forrest  A.  Maxwell 
Georg-ia  Alyse  Schuck 
Harry  A.  Shireman 
Charlie  H.  Hart 
Ruth  Louise  Henson 
Horace  H.  Norman 
Laura  Grace  Burkett 
Lewis  Edwin  Skaggs 
Vira  Orr 
Karl  B.  ATajor 

"   1912 
Roy  LTine 

Marguerite  Dickson 
Mary  Dea  Smith 
Willis  Hedden 
Mabel  Prather 
Corda  E.  Granholt 
Hugh  St.  John 
Katherine  Persis  Lindley 
Mary  Smith 

Wayne  Wilhelm  Schmidt 
Winfred  Hilderbrand 
CrofTord  H.  Buckles 
Mary  C.  McCracken 
Mary  Ruth  Cornett 
Courtland  Watson  Tsenhow 


Lillian  M.  Granholt 
Sarah  Ines  Shireman 
Frank  Raymond  Mitchell 
Jane  Elizabeth  Culmer 
C.  Roy  Miller 
Gladys  Louise  Browning 

1913 
Tna  Lewis 

Bernardine  Schaeflfer 
Jesse  Cure 
Rose  Singleton 
Ruth  W^ershing 
Bern  ice  Ward 
Anna  May  Johnson 
Katherine  Burton 
Dorothy  Shireman 
Lura  Kirk 
Delbert  Crone 
Glendyn  Davee 
Glen  Rankin 
Marie  Warfel 
Raymond  Brown 
Mary  Craven 
Parks  Nutter 
Alice  Kirk 
Grace  Woody 
Mae  Lewis 
Dorothy  Williams 
Correne  Mohler 
Alma  Shipley 
Helen  Brown 
Nelson  Beecham 
Gladys  Cain 
Frank  Stump 
Harry  Seaman 
Marie  Butler 
Harvev  IMaxwell 
MabefCaldwell 
Gretchen  Simms 
Harry  Hammons 
Harold  Rankin 
Floyd  Williams 
Dorothy  Daily 
Grace  Crance 
Edward  Gribbin 
Martha  Davee 
Austin  Sweet 
Belle  Helton 
Grace  Mason 
Rali)h  Russell 
Harrell  Baily 
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THE     DRAMATIC     CLUB 


1:1  E  organization  of  a  Dramatic  Club  early  in  the  school  year  1913-14  has 
filled  a  long  felt  need  of  the  Martinsville  High  School.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  only  opportunity  for  the  display  of  dramatic  ability  in  the  stu- 
dent was  the  bi-annual  Senior  class  play.  Students  of  the  High  School 
as  well  as  members  of  the  faculty  desired  to  see  the  Senior  Play  become 
a  regular  annual  event.  Tt  was  with  this  purpose  in  view,  together  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  value  to  the  individual  of  self-expression,  that  a  number  of  stu- 
dents representing  the  four  classes  of  the  s school  interested  themselves  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  permanent  club,  choosing  as  officers  for  the  year  1913-14,  President, 
Horace  Abbott ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Pauline  Comer. 

The  organization  first  made  itself  known  to  the  student  body  at  an  impromptu 
program  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday,  during  which  two  of  its  members, 
Edyth  Baker,  '14,  and  Shirley  Kriner,  '16,  delighted  their  audience  with  a  panto- 
mime farce  of  three  acts,  entitled,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Home." 

The  next  work  of  the  club  was  "The  Ladies  of  Cranford,"  a  dramatization  of 
Mrs.  Garkell's  well  known  novel.  This  was  given  before  the  High  School  and  many 
friends.  Eriday  afternoon,  March  14.     The  following  is  the  cast  of  characters: 

Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns.  the  Rector's  daughter Helen  Fuselman 

Miss  Mary  Smith,  her  visitor Hazel  Burns 

Miss  Jessie  Brown,  a  new  resident Glayds  Lewis 

Miss  Pole,  a  friend  to  Miss  Jenkyns Pauline  Comer 

Mrs.  Forrester  Miriam  Mason 

Miss  Betty  Barker,  a  retired  milliner Edyth  Cramer 

The  Hon.  IVTrs.  Jameson,  a  leader  in  society Margaret  Rose 

Martha,  maid  to  Miss  Jenkyns Edyth   Baker 

Peggy,  maid  to  Miss  Barker Ethel  Neely 

Mrs.  Purkis,  country  woman Ruth  Walters 

Little  Susan,  her  daughter Ethel  Neely 

Jennie,  a  countrv  girl Louise  Pearcy 

Act  L 
Scene — Miss  Matilda's  Parlor Afternoon  Tea 

Act  n. 

Scene — Same "Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns  Licensed  to  Sell  Tea" 

Act  Ul. 

Scene — Miss  Barker's  Parlor A  Card  Partv 

Time  1840. 

The  play  met  with  appreciative  reception,  and  those  taking  part  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  result  of  their  first  attempt  at  dramatic  action.  Many  witnesses 
of  the  play  evinced  surprise  at  the  unusual  talent  displa3'^ed  by  the  young  actors, 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  this  talent  might  be  further  cultivated  and  used. 

The  second  production  of  the  play  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stand- 
ard Bearer  Society  of  the  Methodist  church,  the  club  sharing  the  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment.  Although  young,  the  club  is  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  its 
members  are  loooking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  coming  year,  when  they  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  assembly  room  and  stage  in  the  new  High  School  Build- 
ing. 


CLASS    PLAY;    "MR.    BOB 


? » 


Francis  McCord  Edward  Miller 

Marie  Norman  Ruth  Mannan  Lois  Robinson 

Beryl  Summers  Horace  Abbott 


CAST. 

Mr.  Philip  Royson Horace  E.  Abbott 

Mr,  Robert  Brown,  Clerk  of  Benson  &  Benson Edward  Miller 

Miss  Rebecca  Luke,  A  Maiden  Lady Beryl  Summers 

Miss  Katherine  Rogers,  Her  Niece Edyth  Baker 

Miss  Marion  Bryant,  Katherine's  Friend Marie  Norman 

Patty,  Miss  Rebecca's  Maid Ruth  Mannan 

Jenkins,  Miss  Rebecca's  Butler Francis  McCord 


Lois  Robinson  being  unable 
to  continue  in  the  play, 
Edyth  Baker  was  selected 
to  take  her  place 


Edyth  Baker 


The  following  is  an  extract  taken 
from  the  Martinsville  Reporter: 

"The  first  performance  of  the  high 
school  class  play,  "Mr.  Bob"  was  giv- 
en Monday  evening  at  the  Blackstone 
theatre  by  the  Senior  class,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Leafy  Dell 
Branch. 

This  little  play  is  strictly  modem 
and  full  of  uproarious  comedy.  There 
axe  seven  characters  in  the  play  and 
each  of  the  students  who  filled  the 
separate  parts  were  most  successful. 
In  the  history  of  old  M.  H.  S.  no  Sen- 
ior class  has  ever  produced  more 
dramatic  art  nor  ever  given  a  more 
perfect  play.  The  self  possession  and 
case  with  which  each  one  took  up 
their  separate  duties  on  the  sta^e 
was  truly  wonderful  and  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  those  taking  part 
were  only  amateurs.  It  seemed  that 
each  one  really  lived  up  to  the  mot- 
to, that  hontst  effort  is  never  spent 
in  vain. 


"In  the  praises  heaped  upon  those 
in  the  play  one  must  not  forget  the 
praise  due  Miss  Leafy  Dell  Branch. 
She  is  the  one  who  has  trained  them 
and  has  shown  each  and  every  one 
how  to  take  their  part  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  Miss  Branch  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  her  dramatic  ability 
and  her  kind  assistance  is  always 
ready  wherever  it  is  needed.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  Miss  Branch  has 
worked  for  the   success  of  the  play. 

"Great  interest  and  class  spirit  was 
also  shown  by  the  student  body.  All 
the  classes  were  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  theatre  and  before  the  play 
and  between  the  acts  the  building 
echoed  with  the  lusty  yells  and  songs 
of  the  classes. 

After  the  class  play,  as  the  evening 
wore  on  the  spirit  increased  and  un- 
til a  late  hour  the  streets  were  flll- 
e '  with  happy  throngs  of  students, 
indulging  in  their  class  yells." 


THE    ORCHESTRA 


^lOXG  the  many  enterprises  th'it  Martinsville  Hioh  School  has  promoted 
this  year,  the  orchestra  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  important  organiza- 
tions. On  so  many  occasions  a  hi2,"h  school  needs  an  orchestra  and  it  was 
toward  satisfying;  this  need  that  the  students  worked.  Early  in  the  winter 
a  meeting-  was  called  by  some  of  our  musicians  and  an  organization  was 
perfected.     Miss  Lillian  Hart  was  chosendirector,  and  Horace  Abbott  manager. 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  thi'  work  of  the  orchestra,  which  was  given 
in  the  High  School  when  the  dramatic  club  ]M-oduced  "Ladies  of  Cranford",  was  ap- 
preciably received.  They  played  a  second  time  at  the  Methodist  church  when  "La- 
dies of  Cranford"  was  reproduced  there. 

Although  the  work  done  by  this  organization  seems  small,  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  greater  accomplishments.  In  all  student  activities  the  initiative  step  is  the  hard- 
est; that  being  finished,  we  will  expect  bigger  things  of  the  orchestra  of  M.  H.  S.  in 
the  future. 

The  personnel  of  the  1914  orchestra  is  as  follows: 
Piano:    Twanette  Nutter  and  Georgia  Mannan. 

Violins:    Lillian  Hart,  Basil  Williams,  Edith  Hanna,  Edna  Brown,  Ruth  ALan- 
nan  and  Susie  Whisenand. 
Viola :   Edith  Cramer. 
Cornet :    Earl  Rooker. 

Clarinets:   David  McKinley  and  Glenn  Crawford. 
Trombone :    Everett  Duckworth. 
Melophones:   Horace  Abbott  and  Fred  Abraham. 


BASKET    BALL    TEAM 


Top  Row:    Clarence  Kirk,  Sub.;  Fred  Abraham,  Manager 

Bottom  Row:    Floyd  Harper,  Sub.;     Francis  McCord,  Sub.;   Fred  Steiger,  Sub., 
Lewis  St.John,  Capt.,  Guard;  Shirley  Kriner,  Center;  Morse 
Stoker,  Forward;    Clyde  Schmidt,  Guard;  Lawrence  Frye,  Forward 


BASKET    BALL 


rHE  most  interesting  and  the  most  successful  branch  of  athletics  proved  to 
be  basketball.  After  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  each  class  organized  a 
team,  a  boys'  team  and  a  girls'  team,  and  a  schedule  was  arranged.  Sev- 
eral games  were  played,  both  Senior  team.s  coming  out  on  top.  After 
Christmas,  inter-class  basketball  was  abandoned  and  a  High  School  team 
was  organized.  At  an  enthusiastic  meeting,  Lewis  St.  John  was  elected  captain, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Hines,  faculty  manager,  and  Fred  Abraham,  student  manager. 

The  team  was  admitted  to  the  State  High  School  Athletic  Association  and  then 
began  practice  in  earnest.  Prof.  Cohee  offered  the  squad  his  services  as  coach  and 
through  his  efforts  a  team  of  championship  caliber  was  rounded  up.  A  schedule  con- 
sisting of  eight  association  games,  the  games  at  the  State  meet  at  Bloomington,  and 
a  series  of  games  with  the  Independent  team  for  the  city  championship,  was  played. 
The  summary  of  the  games  is  as  follows : 

M.  H.  S.  20— M.  H.  S.  17. 

On  January  23,  in  the  first  game  of  the  season,  Martinsville  defeated  Moores- 
ville  at  the  Armory  Rink,  by  a  score  of  20  to  17.    Line-up: 

Mooresville — Forwards,  Carlisle  and  Milhon;  center,  Stokesberry;  guards' 
Monical  and  Thornberry. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Frye  and  Stoker;  center,  Kriner;  guards,  Schmidt, 
Harper  and  St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Stokesberry,  1 ;  Carlisle, 2  ;  Milhon,  1 ;  Kriner,  4;  Stoker,  2;  Frye,  2. 

Foul  Goals — Carlisle,  2;  Milhon,  7;  Stoker,  3. 


M.  H.  S.  28— S.  H.  S.  26.  "  , 

In  one  of  the  best  games  of  the  season  Martinsville  defeated  Spencer  by  a  score 
of  28  to  26  on  February  6. 

Line-up:      Spencer — Forwards,    Cassady    and    Antibus;    center,    Waggoner; 
guards,  Hubbard  and  Drescher. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Stoker  and  Frye;  center,  Kriner;  guards,  Schmidt, 
Harper  and  St.  John. 

'  Field  Goals— Waggoner,  4;  Cassady,  3;  Kriner,  4;  Frye,  5;  Stoker,  1. 

Foul  Goals — Cassady,  12 ;  Frye,  8. 


M.  PL  S.  24— M.  H.  S.  23. 

On  February  13,  in  the  return  game  with  Mooresville  at  Mooresville,  Martins- 
ville accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible  by  defeating  a  Mooresville  team  on  the 
home  floor.  The  score  was  24  to  23.  A  special  car  of  rooters  went  along  with  the 
team. 

Line-up:  Mooresville — Forwards,  Carlisle  and  Milhon;  center,  Stokesberry; 
guards,  Monical  and  Thornberry. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Frye  and  Stoker ;  center,  Kriner  ;  guards,  Schmidt  and 
St.  John. 


Field  Goals — Stokesberry,  1 ;  Million,  4;  Carlisle,  3;  Kriner,  2;  Stoker,  3;  Frye, 
liSt.John,  1. 

Foul  Goals — Alilhon,  3;  Carlisle,  4;  Frye,  10. 


AT.  H.  S.  9— D.  H.  S.  29. 

^^'e  lost  to  Danville,  February  20.  because  of  a  strange  floor. 

Fine-uj):  Danville — P>)r\var(ls.  Burke  and  Meek;  center,  Dawson;  guards, 
Douglity  and  .\rnold. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Stoker  and  Frye;  center,  Kriner;  guards,  Schmidt, 
1  lar])er  and  St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Dawson,  5;  Meek,  3;  Burke,  5;  Kriner,  2;  Frye,  1 ;  Stoker,  L 

Foul  Goals — Dawson,  1  ;  Meek,  1  ;  Burke,  1  ;  Frye.  1. 


M.  H.  S.  32— A.  H.  S.  20. 

Anio  was  \-an(|uished  here  February  27,  by  a  score  of  32  to  20.  This  was  the 
first  game  Martinsville  won  easily. 

Line-up:  Amo — Forwards,  Hastings  and  P'rown;  center,  Stuart;  guards,  Fam- 
hert  and  Phillips. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Stoker  and  Frye;  center,  Kriner;  guards.  Harper  and 
St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Hastings,  1  ;  Lambert,  1  ;  Brown,  4;  Stuart,  2;  Kriner,  5;  Stoker, 
3 :  Frye,  3. 

Foul  Goals — I'rown,  1  ;  Stuart,  1  ;  Frve,  10. 


M.  H.  S.  52— D.  H.  S.  11. 

.\t  the  Armory  Rink.  March  6,  Martinsville,  elated  o\-er  the  prospect  of  going  to 
ilie  State  meet,  revenged  the  defeat  handed  them  on  February  20  at  Danville.  It 
was  in  this  game  that  M.  H.  S.  took  turns  in  shooting  the  baskets.  After  the  game 
Larry  Frye  said,  "that's  the  reason  Shanks  got  more  goals  than  T  did  was  because 
be  would  shoot  before  his  time." 

Line-up:  Dan\'ille — Forwards,  Ihu'ke  and  Meek;  center,  Dawson;  guards, 
i)i)ly,  .Arnold  and  Frazier. 

Martinsville — Forwards,  Frye  and  Stoker ;  center,  Kriner ;  guards,  Schmidt  and 
St.  John. 

Field  (ioals— L.urke.  2;  Meek,  3;  Kriner,  12;  Frye,  8;  Stoker,  3;  St.  John,  1. 

Foul  Goals — Meek,  1 ;  Frye,  4. 


M.  H.  S.  27— F.  H.  S.  23. 

In  the  last  Association  game  of  the  season,  March  20,  Martinsville  bested 
i'"ranklin  by  a  score  of  27  to  23.  Franklin  had  a  strong  team,  having  won  their  first 
three  games  at  the  State  meet,  losing  in  the  fourth  to  Centerville.  The  Franklin 
game  was  played  here. 

I  -ine-up :  Franklin — Forwards,  Gilmore  and  Stainbrook ;  center,  Jones ;  guards, 
Smith,  Wright  and  White. 


Martinsville — Forwards,  Frye  and  Stoker ;  center,  Kriner ;  guards,  Schmidt  and 
St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Jones,  5;  Gilmore,  3;  Stainbrook,  2;  Kriner,  8;  Frye,  3. 
Foul  Goals — Stainbrook,  3  ;  Frye,  5. 


M.  H.  S.  AT  STATE  MEET. 

Weakened  by  the  loss  of  Stoker,  Martinsville  lost  in  their  first  game  at  the  State 
meet  to  New  Augusta.  While  they  were  beaten,  they  were  not  disheartened,  for  they 
forced  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  state  to  play  their  hardest  to  win.  The  game  was 
played  in  the  men's  gymnasium  at  four  o'clock.  The  score  was.  New  Augusta,  22; 
Martinsville,  18. 

Line-up :  Martinsville — Forwards,  Frye  and  Harper ;  center,  Kriner ;  guards, 
Schmidt  and  St.  John. 

Goals — New  Augusta  scored  eighteen  points  and  was  awarded  four. 

Martinsville — Kriner,  4  field;  Frye,  3  field,  2  foul;  Schmidt,  1  field. 


M.  H.  S.  WINS  CITY  TITLE. 

The  Martinsville  High  School  defeated  the  Martinsville  Independents  in  the 
first  two  games  of  a  three-game  series  for  the  city  championship.  The  first  game  was 
won  by  a  score  of  35  to  22.  Cohee  and  Crone  starred  for  the  Independents,  while 
Stoker  and  Kriner  played  best  for  the  M.  H.  S.  The  game  was  very  rough  and  fast. 

Line-up:  M.  I. — Forwards,  Cohee  and  H.  St.  John;  center,  Rankin;  guards, 
Wilson  and  Crone. 

M.  H.  S. — Forwards,  Stoker  and  Frye;  center,  Kriner;  guards,  Schmidt  and  L. 
St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Cohee,  3;  Wilson,  2;  St.  John,  2;  Crone,  3;  Kriner,  7;  Stoker,  6; 
Frye,  3. 

Foul  Goals — Wilson,  2 ;  Frye,  3. 

The  second  game  was  won  by  a  closer  score  of  26  to  24.  The  game  was  very 
fast  and  clean  throughout.  Poston  and  Isenhower  featured  for  the  Independents. 
Kriner  and  Stoker  starred  for  M.  H.  S. 

Line-up:  M.  I. — Forwards,  Sweet  and  Crone;  center,  Poston;  guards,  Ropp  and 
Isenhower. 

M.  H.  S. — Forwards,  Stoker  and  Frye;  center,  Kriner;  guards,  Schmidt  and 
St.  John. 

Field  Goals — Sweet,  1;  Crone,  3;  Poston,  3;  Wilson,  1;  Isenhower,  2;  Kriner, 
5;  Stoker,  2;  Frye,  2;  Schmidt,  1. 

Foul  Goals — Poston,  3;  Wilson,  1;  Stoker,  4;  Frye,  2. 


.  Thus  the  season  began  and  ended  with  victory.  The  team  played  a  good  clean 
game  throughout  the  entire  season,  and  took  its  two  defeats  in  a  sportsmanlike  man- 
ner. With  the  impetus  gained  this  year  and  the  advantages  that  will  be  afiforded  by 
the  new  high  school  gymnasium,  next  year's  basketball  team  should  be  a  winner. 


FOOT    BALL 


>^    X   Monday,  Se])tenil)er  21,  all  candidates  for  the  football  team  were  re- 
m      m     ([nested  to  meet  in  the  History  room  to  elect  a  captain  and  manager.    The 
\^      meeting-  was  well  attended,  there  being  al)oiit  forty  present.  Clyde  Schmidt 
was  made  cai)tain  and  Marion  Lively  manager.    It  was  decided  not  to  en- 
ter the  State  High  School  Athletic  Association  because  the  rules  would 
ha\'e  made  some  of  our  men  ineligible. 

But  on  account  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students,  faculty  and 
players,  and  l)ecause  a  coach  could  not  be  secured  and  games  could  not  be  obtained, 
football  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  of  sports  in  M.  H.  S. 

The  reason  that  games  could  not  be  arranged  was  the  late  start  here,  other 
schools  ha\'ing  their  schedule  already  full.  The  athletic  directors  of  the  following 
schools  were  written  to:  Danville,  Spencer,  Franklin  and  Gosport.  Efforts  were 
made  to  get  games  with  Independent  teams  of  Indianapolis  but  to  no  avail. 

All  the  men  in  town  that  could  coach  a  football  team  were  seen,  but  none  could 
get  away  from  their  business  longe  enough  to  attend  practice. 

It  is  h()i:)ed  that  next  year  when  the  new  building  is  completed,  that  a  good  coach 
can  be  obtained,  and  an  athletic  fund  established  to  finance  football.  Then  i)erhaps 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  and  faculty  will  be  aroused. 

P>efore  football  was  adopted  entirely  a  game  was  played  between  the  Seniors 
and  the  under-classmen,  resulting  in  the  score  12  to  6  in  favor  of  the  Seniors. 


BASE    BALL 


A 


BASEBALL  team  was  organized  this  spring  with  Shirley  Kriner,  captain. 
Prof.  Hines,  faculty  manager,  and  Marion  Lively,  student  manager. 
Practice  was  started  at  Lincoln  ])ark  and  prospects  were  bright  for  a 
fast  team,  but  they  could  not  get  uniforms  and  the  time  until  the  close  of 
school  was  so  near  that  it  was  decided  to  drop  baseball. 


TRACK    MEET 


A  public  school  track  meet  was  held  at  Cecilian  Park,  May  22.  The  meet  was  a 
splendid  success,  both  in  excellence  and  attendance  and  interest  shown  by  the  public. 
All  tlu'  high  school  students  entered  in  the  meet  showed  up  well.  Kriner  was  the 
star  of  the  afternoon,  winning  six  firsts  and  two  seconds. 


Peck  (who  had  been  traveHng  in  the 
East)  :  "Did  you  ever  see  the  Catskill 
mountains  ?" 

White:  "No,  but  I've  seen  them  kill 
mice." 


First  Bach:  "So  your  heart  has  never 
been  touched  by  a  woman?" 

Second  Bach:  "No,  but  my  pocket-book 
has." 


"Does  it  cost  miich  to  feed  giraffes?" 
"No  a  little  goes  a  long  way  with  them. 


W  here  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his  knee? 

Or  a  key  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  ? 
Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy, 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 


Teacher  (sadly):  "riTi  afraid  that  I'll 
never  meet  you  in  heaven." 

Mischievous  Johnny:  "Why?  What 
}'()U  been  doing  now  ?" 


A  negro  about  to  be  executed  was  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  say. 

"No,  sail,  'cept  dis  one  thing.  Dis  yere 
sho  am  gvvine  to  be  a  lesson  to  me." 


Wooster:  "A\'hat  kind  of  boys  go  to 
heaven?" 

Hoppie:   "Dead  ones." 

Wooster:  "I'll  bet  all  the  boys  in  M.  H. 
S.  go  without  question." 


I !()]):  "Fisher  has  a  N'oicc  of  wonderful 
timber." 

Tot:  "That's  not  surprising;  he's  such 
a  l)l()ckhead." 


Nc\cr  Icll  a  secret  to  your  dog;  the}'  sa)' 
the\'  carr\'  tails. 


"llook"  Donahoo:  "\\  lial  kind  of  mu- 
sic should  you  play  wbik-  the  fislK'niian 
lowers  his  nets?" 

"Dutch"  Dunc'tn:   "I  dunno." 
"Nook"  I).:    "Sonu'lhiiiij' catcln." 


I'^islier:    "What  would  }'ou  gi\e   t'or  a 
nice  voice  like  mine?" 
( 'li(M-us :   "Chloroform." 


"1  \v  slipped  on  llic  (loor  and  killed  liiin 
self." 

"Rrither  a  hardwood  finish,  nou  niiglil 
sav." 


Toomey :  "I  haven't  paid  a  cent  for  re- 
pairs on  my  machine  in  all  the  ten  months 
I've  had  it." 

Friend:  "So  the  man  who  did  the  re- 
pairs told  me." 


"\\"hy  is  a  crow?" 
"I  give  up." 
"Caws." 


Q.    What  is  the  most  dangerous  bat  that 
flies  in  the  air?" 
A.    "The  brickbat." 


Mary  had  a  little  dog' 

It  was  a  noble  pup ; 
It  stood  upon  its  front  legs 

\\'hen  yQU  held  the  back  ones  up. 


"Had  a  puncture?"  asked  Peckenpaugh, 
who  happened  to  be  passing. 

"Nope,"  screamed  Toomey,  "I'm  just 
changing  the  air  in  the  tire ;  the  other  lot's 
worn  out. 


If  you  do  not  like  these  jokes. 

And  their  dryness  makes  you  groan. 

Just  stroll  around  occasionally 

With  some  good  ones  of  your  own. 
( Knockers  Kindly  Take  Notice. ) 


Mr.  Crawford :  "I've  just  received  word 
thit  my  son  Glenn  has  won  a  scholarship. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am." 

Rustic  Friend:  "T  can  understand  your 
feeling,  sir.  I  felt  the  same  way  when  my 
pig  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Cotmtv  Fair." 


She  to  Her:    "How  do  you  manage  to 
keep  so  young?" 

Her  to  She :  "Oh.  I  was  born  that  way." 


T  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

Attired  in  basketball  clothes ; 
.\nd  the  bridge  belonged,  I  wish  to  say. 
To  the  opposing  forward's  nose. 


Mr.  Corcoran:  "Why  do  white  sheep 
eat  more  tlnn  black  ones?" 

Mr.  Hall:  "Because  there  are  more  of 
them." 


\\  liich  is  easier.  pop]:)ing  the  question  or 
piestioning  tlie  pop?" 


LOST — A   first  year  Latin  book  by  a 
Freshman  with  a  ""reen  back. 


-T^tr 


-^4— i 


Miss  Cramer :  "What  was  the  charge  of 

2  hght  brigade  ?" 

Freshman:   "One  dollar  an  hour." 


"A  mouse !  A  mouse !" 
"Oh,  shut  your  trap !" 


"If  all  the  Latin  sharps  went  out  in  a 
boat,  would  Cicero?" 


Little  Mary,  while  visiting  in  the  coun- 
try, chanced  to  spy  a  peacock,  a  bird  she 
had  never  seen  before.  Running  cjuickly 
into  the  house  she  cried  out : 

"Oh,  grandma,  come  out  and  see! 
There's  an  old  chicken  in  full  bloom." 


Lola,  aged  five,  was  being  shown  her 
twin  brothers  who  had  been  born  the  night 
before.  Gazing  upon  them  reflectively  she 
remarked : 

"Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  woman  as 
mamma  for  hunting  bargains." 


Quick-spoken  person :  "  Vou  keep  every- 
thing for  the  piano?" 

Clerk:    "Yes,  sir;  we  do." 
Quick-spoken  person :  "Give  me  an  ax." 


Bill :    "One  of  the  fellers  says  I  look  like 
you." 

Father :   "And  what  did  you  say  ?" 
Bill:    "Couldn't  say  nothin',  'cause  he's 


lots  bigger'n  me. 


Gordon  :  "What  makes  your  eyes  so  big 
this  morning?" 

G.  Alexander :  "I  saw  a  dollar  last  night 
and  they  are  still  swollen." 


"What     plants     flourish     in     excessive 
heat?" 

"Ice  plants." 


"Tliere   are    five    reasons    why    I    can't 
marry  you." 

"Why?  W  hat  are  they?" 
"A  wife  and  four  children." 


Hans :  "Fadder,  de  palmist  who  exam- 
ined my  hands  said  I  was  very  economical 
pbout  some  dings." 

Father:  "Dit  he  say  vat  dey  vos?'' 
Hans :  "Yes,  soap  and  water !" 


Rennie:    "Open  the  window,  I  want  to 
throw  out  my  chest." 


Peter  Piper,  pumpkin  eater, 

Had  a  wife  and  tried  to  beat  her ; 

But  his  wife  was  a  sufifragette. 
And  Peter's  in  the  hospital  yet." 


FI.  P. :  "How  many  ads  did  you  get  at 
the  store?" 

B.  C. :   "Two." 

H.  P.:   "What  were  they?" 

B.  C. :  "One  was  to  get  out,  and  the 
other  to  stay  out." 


Oily  to  bed 

And  oily  to  rise, 
Is  the  fate  of  a  man 

W'hen  an  auto  he  buys. 


Locke:  "Say,  what  is  the  'Knight  of  the 
]5ath?"' 

Pierson :  "I  dunno,  but  Saturday's  my 
nieht." 


Mr.  Norvell:   "What  is  a  pillory?" 
Gusher:    "I  guess  it  must  be  a  drug 
store." 


"Did  your  watch  stop  when  you  dropped 
it  on  the  floor?"  asked  Wrinkles. 

"Sure,"  answered  Williams.  "Did  you 
ihink  it  would  go  through?" 


I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  night, 
Mv  conscience  hurts,  alack; 

I  think  I'll  go  again  tonight 
And  put  the  blamed  thing  back. 


"Llere'  this  coff^ee  is  nothing  luit  nuid. 
"Sure,  it  was  ground  this  morning." 


Johnnie:     "Grandpa,   will   you  make  a 

noise  like  a  frog?" 

Grandpa  :    "\A  hat  for,  my  boy?" 
Johnnie:    "Why,  dad  says  we'll  get  ten 

thousand  dollars  when  you  croak." 


In  sport  he  called  her  a  lemon,  nice, 
And  said  he'd  be  the  squeezer ; 

Instead  he  felt  like  a  lemon  ice. 

And  she — well,  she  was  the  freezer 


All  good  boys  love  their  sisters 
And  T  so  good  ha^'e  grown ; 

That  T  love  another  boy's  sister, 
As  well  as  T  love  mv  own. 


"Say,  do  you  stutter  all  the  time?' 
"Nope,  only  when  I  talk." 
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School  is  Out 


Vacation  To^s 

We've  Got  'Emi<~~ 

Suits:    Tailored   or  Ready  Made 

Hats:    Silks,    Panamas    and  the 

Latest  Novelties     :     :     : 

The  Best  to  be  Had  in 

SHIRTS  AND  UNDERWEAR 

Complete   assortment      See   the 
Rockingchair  Garment 

Spend  a  Dollai'  and 
See  What  You  Get 

L.   W.  Jenkins 

SOUTH  SIDE  CLOTHIER 


THE 


5c  &  1  Oc  STORE 


CO 

I— '• 
GO 

"^ 

OfCL 
CO 


"^ 
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Tailored  to  Order 

?m  $15.00  up 

SMOCK  & 
DEMAREE 

IMioiie  1>  F  4 


MERRIMAN  &  WASSON 


Twenty-five  to  Forty 

Different  Candies 
Fresh    Every    Week 

lOc  lb,  10c  Yz  lb 

Pennants  10c,  19c  and  24c  Post  Cards  6  for  5c 

School  Supplies  and  Toys 


TA  TY.  wish  to  thank  the  M.  H. 
1/1/  S.  for  their  patronage  and 
co-operation  in  making  the 
past  year  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  our  history. 


Dickson 
&  Son  : 

««•       ?^       9^       7^       9^       ^       ^ 

The  Oldest  Clothing 
firm  in  Martinsville 


"WE'RE  BEHIND  THE  GOODS' 


Cure  &  Son 


FURNITURE,  STOVES,  RUGS,  PIANOS.  Funeral  Directors 


Kampus Clothes  for  Young  Men 


Strictly      Cf  TIT'  Handsomely  Tailored 


All  Wool 


and  Guaranteed 


$15  the  price 

Frisbu  Collars^  2  for  a  quarter — none  better 

Philadelphia   Department  Store 

S.  BARSKIN,  Prop. 

-FOR- 

FancD 

and 

Staple 

ilGROCERIESA 

Call  D  F  20 

HADLEY  GROCERYCO. 

Come  to 

Shireman  's 

When  in  doubt. 

First  in 
Qualiti; 
and 
Service 


AT 

Your 
SERVICE 


Sfc*' 


aM 


Dry  Goods,  Notions, 
Underwear,  Hosiery, 
Toilet  Accessories, 
House  Furnishings, 
Groceries,  Granite 
and  Queensware. 

The  Benzol 
Cleaners 

Ladies'  and  Men's  Suits 
Repaired,    Dyed 

Next  door  to  Martinsville  Harness  Co. 


The  Deming  Lumber  Yard   Lumber, 

J- 2 Shingles 

Doors,  Sash,  Laths,  Glass,  Builders'  Hardware, 
Roofing  and  Planing  Mill  Work. 

Telephone  D  F  U  W.  Morgan  St.  Martinsville 


3. 


The  Judge  Says 

"The 
Toggery 
Shop" 

Martinsville's  Up-to-date 
Store 


Frank  Stegner 


WILHITE 

&  SONS 

FURNITURE  DEALERS 

AND 

UNDERTAKERS 

MARTINSVILLE,  IND. 


REESE 


"  Who  Tailors 


BEST 


■'sr 


IN  MARTINSVILLE" 


Visit  The 

Switow 

Dream 

Theatre 


Always  a 
Good  Show 


3/^® 


3/:^^ 


All  pictures  in  this 
Annual  were  made 
at  COHN'S  STUDIO, 
129  W.  Morgan   St. 


^^^ 


We  Always 
Please   You 

//  You  Don 't  Believe  it 
Trg  Us  and  See 

Lester 
Bros. 


O.  A  Sweet,  Pres-  R.  A.  Abraham,  Vice  Pres. 

Martinsville  Trust  Co. 

Does    General  Ranking 
Makes       Farm      Loans 

Pays  3%  on  Savings  Deposits 

Acts  as  Administrator,  Will  Bond  You.     No  account 

Executor  and  Guardian  too  small  for  our  appreciation. 

Start  Now. 
C.  0.  Abbott,  Cashier.  J.  E.  Overton,  Ass 't.  Cashier 


THE  SANITARY  BAKING  CO. 

WEAR-U-Well 

Shoe  Store 

43  South  Main  Street.  Fancy  Shoe  Repairing 

Guy  Brown,  Prop.  of  all  kinds. 

Phone  FE  17. 

r     F     Crhnoitiir     Portland   Cement, 
I/.  1  •   iJtillldilCl,  Lime,  Lath,  Sewer 

■.■—;;;;;.■/;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::::-  Pipe,         DfaiU     Tile, 

Hard  Wall  Plaster,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire  Brick 

and  all  kinds  of  Feed.     Cash  for  Hides 

Wagon  Yard—         Cor.  Morgan  &  Wayne  Sts. 


Qi 


llUlJ  S <^T^ 


-FOR- 


Midsummer 

^^     e5*  ^^  a^^  fi^^  a^^  ^*  ^*  s^^         ^* 

See 

Frank  McClure 

%:     Hurri^  Up,    / 
:uX        Fellows  i 

Bring  us  that  old  Suit 
and  we  will  return  it 
like  new. 

Gibbs ' 

Tailor  Shop 


OLD  HICKORY  FURNITURE 


—  for  the  porch  and  lawn 
— artistic  in  design 
— will  last  a  life  time 


at  prices   that  will  surprise  you 


The  Old  Hickory  Chair  Co., 


Martinsville, 
Indiana 


Clark's 


for 


All 
First 
Class 
Work 


Phone  D  A  15 


Cleaning, 
Pressing, 
Repairing 


J27E.Wash.  St. 


0 


NL  Y  the  Best  Drugs 
handled  here 


Phelps 

Drug  Store 


The  Greek 


FOR 

Fresh  Home  Made 
Candies  and  Best 
Ice  Cream. 

Phone  F  B  30 


Carleton's  City  Drug  Store 

West  Side  Square,     Martinsville,  Ind. 


R.  A.  Abraham  &  Son 


Hardware 


Aluminum  Ware  at  Right  Prices 


Two  Leading  Sellers 
of  the  World 


Ford  & 
Overland 

Citizens  Auto  Co. 


W.  A.  Mars 

Hardware 

Stoves 

and  a  good  line  of  Cutlery  &  Tools 

North  Side 


tm — :^F 

COOK 

WITH 

CAS 


Golleoe  Annuals  and  Catalo^es 

/Oy'WS  make  a  specialty  of  work  of  this     (^^ 
^■— "^  character.  Get  our  samples  and  prices.       V— l^' 

BUSH-KREBS  COMPANY 

408  W.Main  Si.       """"louisvi'.le.  Ky. 


€€ 


The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn 

Picturized  from  the  pen  of 
Harold  MacGrath,  and  now 
running  serially  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  be 
shown  in       :       :       :       : 
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The  BlacRstone  Theatre 

soon.  Watch  for  the  date 
of  the  first  number.  An 
installment    every     week. 


W.  C.  NUTTER 


FU  NER AL 
DIRECTOR 


Calls  answered 
promptly  Day  or 
Night. 


PHOISES 
Store  D  C  25  Res.  D  B  9. 


THE 


Corner  Drug  Store 

Commencement  Suggestions 


Manicure  Sets,  Toilet 
Sets,  Parisian  Ivory, 
Stationery,   Perfumes 


Roy  E.  Tilford,  Prop. 


— The— 

Johnston 

Grocery 

Company 

For  anything  in  the  We  buy  for  Cash  and 

Grocery  Line         Sell  for  Cash 
We 
Both 
Save 


4 
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